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FACTS ABOUT 
BACKING ACCIDENTS 


e@ About 1 out of every 4 commercial vehicle accidents is a 
backing accident. 

@ While these accidents usually occur at low speeds, they 
have resulted in fatalities and numerous personal injuries. 


@ Because of their frequency, backing accidents are also 
costly in terms of damaged docks and vehicles. 


@ Backing accidents have ruined many driver safety records 
use they are preventable. 


USE THESE CAMPAIGN MATERIALS TO STOP BACKING 


LOOK, STOP BACKING ACCIDENTS 
16mm Black and white sound film 


Viewing time: 10 minutes. In that short 

span of time you can dramatize the im- 
FI LM portance of backing safety, illustrate how 
to avoid backing, tell what to do when 
faced with certain choices and spell out 
how to back safety in all situations. An 
excellent film. 


HOLD IT! 


wed Here’s an effective-six week 
campaign against backing accidents 


ACCIDENTS 





An 8-page booklet that illustrates the five 
main rules of safe backing. It contains 
schematic drawings to illustrate each point 
6 0 0 ” L ET and brief case histories of actual backing 
accidents taken from the files of the 
National Safety Council. Printed in two 
colors, page size 3%" x 8”. 





Six colorful posters that once again repeat 
and reinforce the ideas viewed in the 

S movie. One large poster (17"x23”) sets the 
P 0 S T E 8 campaign theme and 5 other posters (8% "x 
11%") deal with the 5 basic rules of safe 
backing. 





Add a touch of humor to the campaign and 

once again illustrate the important points 
D A S K of safe backing. These little billboards are 
used in the driver’s cab of the vehicle to 


S Tl C K F ” S pany ee saa of the campaign while 
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Now . . . you can pinpoint a vigorous 
campaign against the irritating and costly 
backing accident. The NSC backing ac- 
cident campaign is designed for a six- 
week period and can be conducted within 
the framework of your regular planned 
fleet accident prevention program. It 
focuses attention and interest on this 
single area of safety; providing the 
“*know-how’’ on how to stop backing acci- 
dents. The film, “LOOK, STOP BACK- 
ING ACCIDENTS,”’ is used to spark 
the campaign and is then followed and 
supported by intensive use of the other 
campaign materials. 





You can obtain complete information on 
this special interest campaign by sending 
for a new folder that describes al] the 
available materials, lists prices and sug- 
gests campaign procedure. 


SEND FOR YOUR f 
FREE FOLDER NOW! kes 
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THE 
DRIVER 
SAFETY 
ANSPARENCY 
ERIES 





AN EXCITING NEW APPROACH 
TO DRIVER TRAINING AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


Positive attitudes toward highway safety are 

successfully developed via this completely new visual 
training approach never before utilized in the driver 
training field. 
The DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPARENCY SERIES 
is a complete, effective and amazingly versatile train- 
ing program presented with an overhead projector. 
It is invaluable for initial training, re-training and 
attitudinal training of teen-age, adult and professional 
drivers. 


The DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPARENCY SERIES 
utilizes large, heavy gauge multi-colored plastic 
transparencies with attached overlays to illustrate 


THE COMPLETE SET INCLUDES 
106 SASIC TRANSPARENCIES, 
144 OVERLAYS, DETAILED 
INSTRUCTION MANUAL AND 
STURDY CARRYING CASE. 





progressive traffic situations and safe driving tech- 
niques. Overhead projection, from the front of the 
room, enables instructors to face audiences, conduct 
group discussion and observe reactions. 


Educational institutions, industry, insurance com- 
panies, government agencies, the armed forces, civic 
groups and others interested in promoting highway 
safety will find the DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPA- 
RENCY SERIES to be an indispensable new addi- 
tion to their driver safety training programs or driver 
education classes. 


For complete information and illustrated literature, 
write to... 
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TRANSPARENCIES, WITH OVERLAYS, MAY BE WRITTEN 
UPON WITH A CHINA MARKING PENCIL TO INTRODUCE 
NEW OR SUPPLEMENTARY IDEAS DURING THE DISCUSSION. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


(Monthly supplement to Guide to Traffic Safety Literature. 
Guide is available from NSC.) 


by Lois Zearing, Librarian, NSC 


Accidents 
Aut Accidents Called Disease 
IMA News. Oct 17, 1960, p. 3 
(Connecticut physicians and state and Consumes 
federal agencies are promoting a study t 19-22 
jetermine whether there is any relationship 


Paul W. Kearney. Popular Science. October 
1960, p. 92-93, 248-249 

What's Wrong With American Cars? 
Bulletin. November 1960, p 


(Describes some of what the writers 
consider inexcusable mistakes of judgment 
tions of drivers and trafhe accidents.) and exhibitions of plain thoughtlessness 
Idaho Trafic Truths. \6pp. Traffic Safety which have characterized the design of 
Division, Department of Law Enforcement modern U. S.-made cars.) 
Boise, Idaho 
(Statistics in this booklet cover the pe 
riod 1955-1959 inclusive.) 


between physical and psychological cc di 


Commercial Vehicles 
Fleet Safety. Charles Ray. Traffic Quar 
Motor Carriers of Property-Accident Data terly. October 1960, p. 518-527 
“ourth Quarter—1959. June 20, 1960, 20  vagecmages - importance of getting the 
Seacosned Satemiate Cansencoce Com right man and giving him good training, 
nission Washington 25, D. ¢ and also keeping driver records to prove 
Rural School Bus and Associated Type “Sat it Pays off.) : 
ccidents for 1959 and Comparisons wit! How this Long-Haul Fleet Cues Main- 
Previou Y ear 13pp Michigan State Po a to Centralized Shop Fleet Owner 
Lansing, Mich ctober 1960, p. 90-93 
(This prize-winning maintenance pro 
“ram stresses safety in every phase of its 
maintenance program and its accidents have 


Automobiles 
A Safety Expert Rates the 1961 Cars 


How Fleet Operators SAVE 3 WAYS with 


a 


Cam... 


AUTO SAFETY BELTS | 


New low factory-to-you prices 
on belts for company cars and 
employees’ personal cars. . . 


Now you can reduce the high cost of 
auto accidents — with Beam’s Auto Safety Belts! 


CUTS DIRECT EXPENSES of salaries to employees injured and unable to work, plus expense 


at 


50%, according to findings by Cornell University Auto Crash Center 


CUTS INDIRECT EXPENSES! By effectively reducing injuries and fatalities, Beam’s Auto Safety 
Belts help keep your insurance rates down, prevent loss of company time and production, 


reduce attorney fees and other costs! 


FACTORY-TO-YOU SAVINGS! Beam’s low factory-to-you prices permit installation of Safety 
PLUS the extra protection of equipping employees’ 


Belts on all company owned cars 


personal cars with belts, at substantial savings over the current retail price! 


SAVE LIVES — SAVE MONEY! — MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


BEAM’S MANUFACTURING CO 
13th & North Robinson, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Yes! Send me net prices on Beam’s Auto Safery Belts. Also literature and 


I 
I 
| demonstration material to help me sell safety to my drivers.’ 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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training replacements because safety telts reduce injuries over 60%, cut fatalities 


It ismrelalo Mn (olaiaie.ce)odiariela) 


dropped 80 per cent in the last few years.) 

Millions of Dollars Spent on Safety by 
Trucking Industry. Highway Traffic. Sep 
tember 1960, p. 17. 

Safety Programs Pay Off in Profits and 
Good Will Fleet Owner. October 1960 
p. 200-201 

Three-Pronged Approach Cuts Mainte- 
nance Costs. Fleet Owner. October 1960 
p. 100-101 

(This prize-winning maintenance pro 
gram has stressed driver sessions in safe 
and proper driving to prevent downtime 
vehicles. ) 

Drivers and Driving 

Driver-Education Dividends. 
Marshall 
p. 21 

Driving Impairment Through Use of 
Drugs. C. J. Rehling. Traffic Digest and 
Review. October 1960, p. 12-15 

(Tranquilizers, barbiturates and other 
drugs, now becoming widely used are dis 
cussed in this article in relation to driver 
reaction and safety.) 

Driver Improvement Clinic Manual. Wal 
lace N. Hyde. Second Edition. Rev. Sep 
tember 1, 1960. 88 pp. Driver Education 
& Accident Records Division, North Caro 
lina Department of Motor Vehicles, Ra 
leigh, N. C 

The Instructor Permit Loophole. M. A 

To Page 42 


Robert L 
N.E.A. Journal. October 1960, 


Metal-to-metal 
buckle holds 
securely, releases 
instantly at touch 
of finger. 
100% nylon 
webbing. 
Belt tests over 
6,000 Ibs. 
Exceeds both SAE 
and GSA 
requirements. 
Easy to install, 
transfer. 


CE 2-852] 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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BETWEEN 





NO” you can do-it-yourself in 
the field of traffic law en- 
forcement. At least that's what we 
hear is the case in Lawtey, Fla., 
where a traffic violator can decide 
whether he is guilty or innocent 
and assess the fine. 

When this novel system went 
into effect in September on an ex- 
perimental basis, many an arrested 


Fleet Posters 

Traffic Record 

New Safety Equipment 

Safety Product Literature 
50 


motorist thought his leg was bein: 
ulled. But when convinced that 
fe was really to be his own judge 
and jury, he proceeded to give 
careful thought to his case. 

Of the first 18 motorists ar- 
rested, |! found themselves guilty 
and fined themselves in amounts 
ranging from $5 to $15. Several 
others found themselves guilty, 
but, reflecting on long safe-driv- 
ing records, decided to be lenient 
and let themselves off with warn- 
ing tickets. 

It's too soon to tell if this do- 
it-yourself traffic enforcement will 
raise or lower the highway toll, but - 
at least it's a new approach. 
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OCTOBER TOLL HIGHEST SINCE ’55 


\ OTOR vehicle deaths in October 
4 totalled 3,680, a 7 per cent rise 
over October of the previous year. This 
was the largest monthly total recorded 
so far in 1960 and the highest October 
total since 1955 when 3,918 persons 
died 


October was the sixth month in the 


last seven to show an 


increase Over 
the same months of the previous year 
and the seventh monthly increase re- 
corded so far in 1960. These repeated 
increases have rev ersed a more favor 
able trend experienced earlier in 1960, 
resulting in a 10 month total of 31,- 
120 deaths as compared with 30,660 
for the same period a year ago, an 


increase of 2 per cent. 


Motor vehicle travel is still running 
nearly 2 per cent ahead of 1959. This 
increase, coupled with a similar in- 
crease in deaths, produced a death 
rate for 10 months of 5.3 (deaths per 
100,000,000 vehicles miles) equalling 


H. Gene Miller is director of the Na- 


by H. Gene Miller 





Traffic Summary 


October 1960 1959 Change 


Deaths 3,680 3,440 +7% 


Ten Months 


Deaths 31,120 30,660 +2% 


Mileage 


(billions) 589 580 +2% 


Death Rate 5.3 0% 











the record low 10 month mileage death 
rate of 5.3 recorded in 1959 

Disabling injuries during the first 
10 months of the year are estimated at 
about 1,100,000. These are injuries 
resulting in disability beyond the day 
of the accident and do not include 
minor injuries which undoubtedly total 
many millions more. 

Of the 48 states reporting to the 
Council, 21 had fewer deaths in Oc- 
tober than in October a year ago, two 
reported no change, and 25 had in 


creases. 


decreases and 29 had increases. 

Cities registered a 4 per cent in- 
crease in October, according to re 
ports from 743 cities of more than 
10,000 population. For 10 months, 
these cities showed a 4 per cent in 
crease over last year. 


One hundred thirty-five cities had 
fewer deaths in October than 
ago; 149 reported more deaths and 
159 showed no change. 


a year 


For 10 months, 260 cities had de 
creases, 316 had increases and 167 
showed no change. 

A total of 517 of the 743 reporting 
cities had perfect records in October 
The three largest were: Dayton, Ohio 
(300,700); Richmond, Va. (237, 
200), and Bridgeport, Conn. (169, 
200). 

At the end of 10 months, 153 cities 
still had perfect records. The three 
largest were Schenectady, N. Y. (98,- 
000); Lexington, Ky. (66,900), and 
San Mateo, Calif. (66,000). 

The leading cities in each popula 
tion group at the end of 10 months, 


tional Safety Council's research and statis ; 
tics department For 


10 months, 19 states showed To Page 37 





Leading the End of October 


Cities 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Akron, Ohio 


Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rhode Isiand Montana 
New Hampshire 
Nebraska 


Kansas 


Nevada 
New York 
Texas Miami, Fla. 
New Mexico 
West Virginia 
North Dakota 
Virginia 
lowa Maryland 


Illinois Houston, Tex. San Francisco, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. 


El Paso, Tex. 


Wyoming 
Oregon 


Arkansas Arizona 
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63): Today’s Traffic 





$s 


Power of 
suggestion 


Cuts quite 
a swath 


Two strikes 
—he’s dead 


Safety is 
good business 


Glow-in-dark 
warning 


Officials go 
back to school 


Leonard Hodge, director of the British Safety Council, would like to ban all 
records of the American song, “Tell Laura I Love Her.” Says Hodge: 
“The disk’s nauseating theme, which glorifies the violent death of a 
teen-ager in an overturned, blazing car, is going to foster a glorious-death 
cult among youngsters.” 


Most people readily sympathize with the motorist who drives ’round and 
’round looking for a place to park. But there were two dozen fellow drivers 
who did not feel sorry for a Montgomery, Ala., motorist caught in this 
predicament recently. In the course of a 30-block search for a parking 
place, the harrassed driver sideswiped 24 cars. 


A man who escaped death in one Texas highway accident, was killed minutes 
later in another. Marcelino Campos—who survived the crash when the 
automobile in which he was riding ran off the roadway, killing his 
companion—extricated himself from the wreckage but was struck and 
killed by a passing car. 

) 


The Maryland State Police have taken to the air. The department recently 
acguired a 305 horsepower helicopter which is now operating out of 

state police headquarters at Edgewood, Md. It is used for highway traffic 
patrol, traffic flow surveys, general police work, transport of high 

priority passengers and for emergency and disaster use. 


The Central Shopping Plaza at Clearwater, Fla., recently sponsored a safety 
drive that promoted sales and safety. Here’s how it worked. Merchants 
gave customers bumper strips carrying safety messages. Each week of the 
drive a picture was snapped of the license plate of a car displaying the 
bumper strips. The picture later appeared in the Miami Herald and in 
merchants’ windows, and the owner of the license plate received a 

$50 gift certificate. 


Drivers who are issued learners’ permits by the Rhode Island Registry of 
Motor Vehicles are being provided with special bumper identification signs 
which glow in the dark and inform other motorists that the operator of the 
car is a student driver. 


Governor Paul Fannin and other top Arizona state officials attended a 
course on traffic safety conducted at Phoenix on December 5-7 by the 
Center for Safety Education of New York University. Purpose of the 
course was to orient the officials in the principles of traffic safety 
management and to enable them to further improve the administration 
of Arizona’s traffic safety program. 
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Will 
Federalism 
Fill the 


Vacuum? 


by Harry N. Rosenfield 


ITH a new national administra 

tion taking office, it is perhaps 
appropriate to review what has hap- 
pened to safety in Washington during 
the eight years of President Eisen- 
hower’s administration, 


One way to assess such a situation is 
to compare what happened at the be- 
ginning with what happened at the 
end of the Administration. In 1953, 
there were perhaps two major de- 
velopments, enactment of a Federal 
Charter for the National Safety Coun 
cil and the passage of the Flammable 
Fabrics Act. Eight years later the roll 
call was much longer. Congress passed 
the Driver Register Bill, the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act, 
the Color Additives Amendments to 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, a 
directive to the Public Health Service 
for a two year study of automobile 
exhausts, and a precedent-making start 
on federal financial support for plans 
to cope with mass transportation in 
metropolitan areas. During 1960, the 
President also included in his Eco- 
nomic Message to the Congress an 
analysis of injury-frequency rates in 
manufacturing industries and formal 
ized the President's Committee on 
Trathc Safety. The platforms of both 
major political parties for the recent 
presidential election were brimming 
with safety proposals on a wide va 
riety of fronts. In the international 
arena, a revision was proposed in the 
International Convention for Safety of 
Life at Sea. 


It is difficult to choose among the 
many administrative actions on safety 
in 1960, but some are noteworthy 
that for the first time a dry dock and 
ship repairing company was closed 
down by a federal injunction obtained 
by a federal official because of safety 
hazards; that the federal aviation 
authorities admit to a ‘“‘mania for 
safety’’; that a major reorganization in 
the U. S. Public Health Service was 
proposed in the field of safety; that 
the Federal Safety Council has recom 
mended installation of safety belts in 
all government owned vehicles 


Nor can we overlook the views ex 
pressed by Congressional leaders, al 
though they have not yet been incor 


Harry N. Rosentield is the Washington 
ounsel of the National Safety Council 
This article is adapted from a speech given 
at the Annual Meeting of Managers of State 
ind Local Safety Councils 
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porated into new laws. Congressman 
Roberts, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Health and Safety, told 
the Congress this year that “persuasion 
is not enough,” that the country can- 
not afford to wait for state action, and 
that federal legislation is needed to 
Ope with traffic accidents. The chair 
man of the House Committee on In 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, in a 
report on his committee's activities 
luring 1960, told Congress of “the 
committee’s continuing interest in 
trathe safety.” And the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics 
alled on government and industry to 
plan a nationwide attack on the noise 
problem and to hold a series of gov- 
ernment-industry conferences to de 
velop the necessary efforts. Saying 
that “noise problems are more acute 
than ever,’ and noting the 
detrimental effects of noise on health 
and safety, the committee urged a 
coordinated program of research, of 
better industrial aircraft and engine 
design, better airport planning and 
zoning, and public education 


Various 


This, then, is a quick summary of 
the first and the last years of the out 
going Administration. It may give you 
some inkling of the vast expansion of 
Washington's interest and activities in 
safety 

Perhaps, however, it may be more 
helpful to you if I retrace my steps 
ind briefly outline the major develop- 
ments during these past eight years in 
the fields of traffic and motor trans 
port 


Traffic Safety 

The outstanding legislative develop- 
ment in trafic safety during this period 
was the enactment in 1956 of the 
largest road-building program in 
American history, committing the na- 
tion to the expenditure of over $30 
billion for highway construction. Safety 
was one of the main legislative justi- 
fications, with Congress being told that 
completion and modernization of the 
interstate highway system would save 
3.500 lives each year 

Congress also enacted other im- 
portant traffic safety legislation. In 
1958 it passed the Interstate Compact 
Bill, P.L. 85-684, granting its con- 
sent to the states to negotiate and enter 
into compacts to promote highway 
trathe safety. This law, the first to 
result from the activities of the Roberts 
committee, has been ignored in prac 


tice, although it was intended “as a 
catalytic agent to get the states to 
achieve some uniformity in their rules 
and regulations.” It is not without 
significance that this year AAMVA’s 
executive director urged the states to 
use this compact law as a “means of 
preventing the federal government 
from entering the field of traffic safety 
and traffic accident prevention.’ 


There was still other significant 


Congressional action this year, such as 


1) enactment of the Driver Register 
Law. P.L. 86-660, for the establish 
ment of a federal register of persons 
whose operator's license or permit was 
revoked because of driving while in- 
toxicated or for conviction of a safety 
violation involving loss of life; 


2) passage of the National Capitol 
Transportation Act, P.L. 86-669, to 
aid in the development of a compre 
hensive transportation system for the 
District of Columbia, largely because 
of trathc congestion 


3) House passage, by better than 
a 2 to 1 vote of H.R. 1341, to es- 
tablish federal standards for 
federally owned motor vehicles; and 


safety 


4) introduction of H.R. 13,138 
(Roberts) to establish federal safety 
standards for brake 
fluids, in order “to eliminate a very 


serious highway safety hazard.”’ 


motor vehicle 


Federal 
been urged as a means of coping with 
noxious auto exhausts. A National 
Conference on Air Pollution, held in 
1958 at the invitation of the United 
States Public Health Service, laid con- 
siderable blame upon the automobile 
In 1959, Congress voted a four-year 
extension of the Federal Air Pollution 
Control Act, P.L. 86-365. In 1960, 
Congress enacted P.L. 86-493, pro- 
viding for a two year study of auto ex- 
hausts by the PHS as a basis for 
‘feasible control measures.’” And only 
recently, the PHS created a new Di- 
vision of Air Pollution to study the 
sources, effect and control of air pollu 
tion. 


air pollution control has 


The catalog of major developments 
in traffic safety continues 


1) creation in 1954 (and formal- 
ization in 1960) of the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety; 


2) appointment = in 1959 of a 
permanent standing Subcommittee o1 
Health and Safety, in the House ot 


Representatives, with continuing juris- 
diction over traffic safety; 

3) the report of the Secretary of 
Commerce, in 1959, with its major 
recommendations for substantial areas 
of federal responsibility and action; 
and 

i) the U. S. Public Health Service's 
proposals, in 1960, for governmental 
reorganization better designed to cope 
with the general accident problem; its 
periodic extensive analyses of acci- 
dents in the National Health Survey, 
and its recent publication of views that 
a 50 per cent reduction in trafhc deaths 
and serious injuries was a feasible tar 
get tor 1970 

Lest you think that only Congress 
and the executive establishments act 
in the field of traffic safety, let me 
point out that in 1957 the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that 
a state chemical blood test for alcohol 
justifying its 
decision over a minority, the Court 
said, citing National Safety Council 
The increasing slaughter on 
our highways, most of which should 
be avoidable, now 
tounding figures only heard of on the 
battlefield.” 


was constitutional. In 


hgures 


reaches the as 


Commercial Transportation 

Congress amended the Transporta 
tion of Explosives Act, in 1960, PLL 
86-710, to expand the ICC’s jurisdic- 
tion to include radioactive materials 
and etiological agents, and to provide 
penalties in certain circumstances for 
private and contract carriers. 

Administratively, the ICC embarked 
on a new approach to safety viola 
tions, in 1957, substituting suspension 
or revocation of operating certincates 
instead of federal prosecution for 
safety violations. In 1958 the ICC 
conducted its first nationwide bus 
check, and revealed that 13.1 per cent 
of all inspected vehicles had 4 or 
more violations of its Motor Carrier 
Safety Regulations 

Having concluded a selective sum 
mary of safety developments during 
the tenure of the Eisenhower Admin 
istration, I should, perhaps, stop. How- 
ever, I cannot resist the temptation to 
ask the question “So What?” What 
does all this eight years of activity 
mean? Is it a passing phenomenon or 
merely an harbinger of things yet to 
come ? 


Since my report is a survey of the 
To Page 19 
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S° THE big news of the year was 
the presidential election ? 

Or maybe the space race? Or Cuba? 
Or the Congo? 

Well, not necessarily 

At least not to Walter Klauser. Nor 
to Robert Coon. Nor to Richard Sie- 
wertsen. Nor to Marie Rarrick or 
Richard Taylor 

For please be 
that 


informed, friends, 

Mr. Klauser was run down by a bear 
ona motorcycle. 

Mr. Coon found a 60-foot boxcar 
in his basement 

Mr. Siewertsen was run over by a 
house. 

Marie Rarrick’s car was smacked by 
a moving tree 

And Mr. Taylor reached up and 
caught a baby flying through space as 
neatly as Mickey Mantle would reach 
up and catch a fly ball 


See now why the election and those 
other top stories had to share the head- 
lines ? 

And the oddities listed above were 
only a few of the weird and wacky 
wonders uncovered by the National 
Safety Council in its annual roundup 
of accidental absurdities 

The dizzy details: 

The Case of the Bumptious Bear o 
curred in Miami Beach, Fla., where a 
big furry showoff was grandly riding 
a motorcycle around a ring in the 
Ringling Bros., Barnum & Bailey cir- 
cus. Giddy with pride, he lost con 
trol, veered into trainer Walter Klau- 
ser, sent him to the hospital with leg 
injuries. The bungling bruin barely 
managed to retain his driver's license 

It may be possible that someone 
reading this has never gone to his 
place of business in the morning and 
found a nice big 60-foot boxcar re- 
posing in the basement. For him, 


F 1960 


By Paul Jones 


Robert Coon, of Mason, Mich., has 
this tip: “You'll be surprised!” The 
boxcar that greeted Mr. Coon was one 
of 22 derailed in the heart of Mason. 
The other 21 were less presumptuous 

Practically the last thing in the 
world Richard Siewertsen, of Detroit, 
had planned to do one day last June 
was to be run over by a house. But 
Riding atop the house as it 
was being moved down the street, 
Dick hopped off, tried to jump back 
on, missed—and the house ran over 
his foot. He is now a great believer 
in home safety. 


he was. 


When Marie Rarrick reported duti- 
fully to Toledo, Ohio police that a 
tree had swerved around a corner and 
rammed her car, the officers were un- 
derstandably skeptical until she ex- 
plained that the tree was on a city 
truck. Then they got down to the 
roots of the case. 

As Richard Taylor strolled back to 
his office from lunch in Seattle one 
day last April, he heard a baby cry and 
looked up to see 16-month-old Richard 
Hudson come sailing out of a third 
story window. Taylor did what came 
naturally. He dashed over and caught 
the child just before the plunging boy 
hit the pavement. Young Ricky was 
unharmed. Taylor was shook up. 

Every eager baton twirler tries to 
develop a specialty in his routine that 
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will make him stand out. Teenager 
Keith Hodges did just that during a 
parade in Santa Barbara, Calif., when 
his glistening baton, flipped exultantly 
high in the air, encountered a wind 
gust, took off and conked the Hon. Ed- 
mund G, Brown, governor of the sov- 
ereign state of California, smack on 
the head. Keith felt worse than the 
governor did. 


As an employe of an automobile 
concern, Jerry McMahon, of San Fran- 
cisco, naturally likes to hear his motor 
purr when he steps on the starter, But 
when it not only purred, but yowled, 
he turned it off, jumped from the car 
and raised the hood. An indignant and 
battered cat confronted him. She had 
crawled up under the hood to keep 
warm. She did. 


After many years and half a million 
miles of accident-free driving, sales- 
man Reed E. Very, of Florissant, Mo., 
finally rammed his company car into 
the rear of another vehicle. It was his 
own car, driven by his wife, who had 
stopped suddenly at an intersection. 
Both husband and wife were Very, 
Very embarrassed. 


In September last year Tony Aten- 
cio, of Englewood, Colo., broke his 
jaw playing high school football. In 
December he broke it again playing 
basketball. In May he broke it again 
playing baseball. Anyone for chess? 


Patrolman Francis P. Sheehan, of 
the Lockport, N. Y., police force, 
slipped on a pencil at the head of the 
stairs, cascaded all the way down, and 
was taken to the Lockport Memorial 
Hospital with back injuries. The pen- 
cil that threw him was a souvenir 
from the Lockport Memorial Hospi- 
tal. 


In the Harbor Inn restaurant in 
New York City a patron put a nickel 
in the juke box to hear “There'll Be 
a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night.” There was. The juke box 
caught fire. 


Anthony Scarrott, of Bath, England, 
is really a bouncing baby boy. The 22- 
month-old youngster tumbled out of 


his carriage. He bounced up, ambled 
into a coal chute, fell 11 feet into a 
cellar. He bounced up again, tottered 
toward the door, walked through, and 
plunged into the River Avon. The 
water wasn’t hard enough for him to 
bounce, so he submitted to rescue by 
a neighbor. He suffered only minor 
bruises—and of course bounced right 
back to health. 


Farmer Hubert Sowers, of South 
Charleston, W. Va., went hunting, 
tripped and broke his ankle. Mean- 
while, back at the farm, Mrs. Sowers 
whacked a fidgety cow on the flank 
to make it stand still, broke her hand. 
They broadcast their misfortune, cast 
to cast. 


In Fort Worth, Tex., A. C. Reid, 
Jr., treated for a bump on the head, 
explained he had been waiting for an 
elevator in an office building and had 
opened the safety door to see if it was 
coming. It was. 

In Red Bluff, Calif., Janet Thomas 
was shot by her horse, aided by a por- 
cupine. Janet was riding the horse 
when the porcupine fell out of a tree. 
The horse reared. As Janet fell, she 
dropped her rifle. The horse stepped 
on it, and Janet was shot in the leg 
She now uses the family car 


When two-year-old Ricky Bivins, 
of Evansville, Ind., decided to visit 
his grandmother down the street, he 
swiped the car.keys from the kitchen 
table, seated himself on the floor of 
the family car, turned on the ignition 
and pushed on the accelerator. The 
car had been left in high gear. It 
bolted straight ahead. For 100 yards 
it stayed on the right side of the street. 
Then it veered across the road, sheared 
off a 20-foot telephone pole, roared 
straight ahead for two blocks on the 
busy street, rammed into a one-story 
frame house, bounced back, rammed 
again. Ricky was unhurt, but shaken 
So were his parents, Mr. and Mrs 
Everett Bivins. Item: A few days later 
Ricky cut himself while trying to shave 
with a razor with no blade in it. Any 
suggestions ? 


Mrs. James C. Tate, of Dallas, Tex., 
got a compact car the hard way. She 
ran her auto into a truck and another 
truck hit her from the rear 


The next time you ladies have trou- 
ble parking, take solace from the ex- 
perience of Mrs. Rubie Johnson, of 
San Francisco. Attempting to park her 
car in a garage attached to her home, 
Mrs. J. hit the gas pedal instead of 


the brake. She crashed through the 
garage, rammed into the basement, 
tore out the rear wall, careened across 
the back yard, knocked down a fence, 
ruined the car—and gave the neigh- 
bors something to talk about for 
months. 

When police of Port Credit, Ont., 
investigated the highway accident of 
Harold Herbert, they found him as 
white as a ghost. His car had gone 
out of control and hit a culvert, toss- 
ing him out. The car trunk burst 
open. A can of white paint came 
flying out, and the lid came off. Mr. 
Herbert got a broken ankle and a real 
good paint job. 

And in Albany, N. Y., John Frain 
decided to spend a quiet evening at 
home and avoid the heavy Labor Day 
holiday traffic. As he sat reading in 
his second-floor apartment, the floor 
collapsed. He fell to the first floor, 
broke a leg. Sometimes you just can’t 
win! 

Sure, there was a national election 
in 1960, and a lot of other big news. 

But honestly, now, don’t you think 
the items you have just read were a 
little newsy, too? 
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Dr. R. W. Bardwell, retired 
director, Madison School of 
Vocational and Adult 

Education, explains special 
controls to patients of the 
Wisconsin Neurological Foundation 
who are enrolled in class for 
handicapped. 


Adult Driver Education- 
THE WISCONSIN WAY 


by Vernon Swenson 


Instructor Charles Winegarner 
of the Fond du Lac School of 
Vocational and Adult 
Education conducts a refresher 
course for drivers of the 
Wisconsin Power and 


Light Co. 
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HE STATE of Wisconsin is doing 

a man-sized job of helping its 
citizens operate effectively in their mo- 
torized environment. 

Through a system of adult driver 
schools, the state offers instruction to 
the beginner and to the experienced 
motorist who wishes to up-date his 
driving techniques. 

The housewife who has difficulty in 
maneuvering her car into a regulation 
size parking space, the adult who wants 
more know-how on expressway driv- 
ing, the “lapsed” driver who needs a 
refresher course before taking the 
wheel again—these and many more 
find the help they need in the adult 
driver schools. 

During the 1959-1960 school year, 
1,543 adults were enrolled in driver 
education classes in Wisconsin schools 
of vocational and adult education. Of 
this group, 3,662 took the beginning 
or basic program; 881 were enrolled 
in courses for licensed drivers. 

The program of vocational and 
adult education was established in 
Wisconsin in 1911 to serve the edu- 
cational and training needs of out-of- 
school youth and adults. The state 
board of vocational and adult educa- 
tion has supervision of the program 
conducted in the 62 schools of voca- 
tional and adult education. Of these, 
i8 schools operate driver education 
programs for adults consisting of the 
beginners’ course and the refresher 
programs such as driver improvement, 
school bus drivers training, training 
for drivers of company-owned vehicles, 
and “park it clinics.” 

Wisconsin schools of vocational and 
adult education were early concerned 
with adults who had not learned to 
drive properly. Many of these were 
not given the opportunity of enrolling 
in high school driver education pro- 
grams because such programs were not 
offered when they attended high 
school. These licensed drivers were 
either self-taught or taught by friends 
or relatives. Under such learning pro- 
cedures, poor habits and attitudes were 
copied and little attention was given 
to laws and regulations. In reviewing 
adult driver records, there is an ap- 
parent need for driver education serv- 
ices. Traffic violators and accident 
repeaters are common. Changing pat- 


Vernon Swenson is chief, distributive 
education, Wisconsin State Board of Voca 
tional and Adult Education 


terns of driving, innovations in high- 
way engineering, and continuously 
changing laws and regulations govern- 
ing vehicles create the need for con- 
tinuous information on traffic safety 
to the adult population. 

For instructors to meet state certifi- 
cate standards in driver education, the 
following requirements are necessary: 
(1) Graduate of four-year college 
course; (2) Three years’ teaching in 
driver education; (3) A record of sat- 
isfactory driving experience attested 
to by the state motor vehicle depart- 
ment; (4) Completion of the follow- 
ing college courses: basic driver edu- 
cation, philosophy of vocational and 
adult education, educational psychol- 
ogy, vocational guidance, advanced 
driver education and safety education 

The pre-licensed program in adult 
driver training, as already noted, has 
the larger segment of the enrollment 
Generally, the classroom portion con- 
sists of 20 hours and the behind-the 
wheel training, eight hours. Costs of 
such a program vary. However, the 
majority of the schools charge about 
$15 for the entire training——classroom 
and practice driving 


It's Ladies—9 to 1! 


Over 90 per cent of the enrollment 
in the pre-licensed or basic course are 
women. They are characterized by 
their enthusiasm, excellent attendance 
records, and sacrifices in order to com- 
plete the training. Women who attend 
behind-the-wheel training given dur- 
ing the day must either take time from 
their employment, or if they have 
youngsters, hire baby sitters. In a 
typical class their ages vary from 20 
to 65. Some enroll because of poor 
health or death of the husband, some 
because of a second vehicle in their 
family, some because of the need for 
transportation to get to work, and 
some because of the convenience of 
the auto 

Teaching the adult is perhaps more 
challenging than teaching the high 
school student. As women pass 40 
there is often a noticeable loss of mus- 
cular coordination. This affects their 
ability to manipulate the vehicle. Peo- 
ple who are overweight or of short 
stature usually experience more diffi- 
culty in the operation of the pedal 


devices of the car. Because of the 


slowing down of muscular coordina 
tion among adults, students are ex- 
pected to spend two hours of home 


practice for every hour of behind-the- 
wheel training. Failure to comply with 
this two-hour home practice will show 
up noticeably in the student's per- 
formance. 

As more and more high schools 
adopt the driver education program 
and as traffic patterns such as express- 
way driving continue to be introduced, 
it can be expected that the adult driver 
education program for the licensed 
drivers will grow, while a decrease 
of enrollments will be witnessed in 
the beginners’ course. The statistical 
enrollment report of Wisconsin's 
schools of vocational and adult educa- 
tion shows that enrollment has in- 
creased. This increase is due to the 
fact that more licensed drivers are 
taking training. Accompanying this 
trend toward refresher training will 
be the need for resource people to 
assist driver educators in their in- 
struction 


The driver improvement program, 
sometimes referred to as the ‘“‘vio- 
lators school” has been established in 
18 communities of Wisconsin to assist 
the driver who seeks more information 
on safe driving practices and those re- 
ferred to the program by a judge 
The prime objective of the driver im- 
provement program, whether for the 
violator or the volunteer, is to prevent 
traffic accidents. This is effective in 
two ways: first, it instills the proper 
driving attitudes into the student, and 
second, it improves his knowledge of 
trafic laws and regulations, driving 
technique and _ limitations, physical 
laws and other factors involved in the 
actual operation of a motor vehicle. 


This course is a 10-hour course. 
Students attend class two hours for 
five evenings, generally one class per 
week. Units of this program are: 

1. Seriousness of traffic accidents 
and psycho-physical aspects of 
driving; 

Causes of traffic accidents; 
Regulations and enforcement ; 
Defensive and expressway driv- 
ing; city traffic and engineering; 

5. Attitude; knowledge test. 


In a number of these programs, as 
many people enrolled on a voluntary 
basis as those who were referred by 
the courts. Of course, it is necessary 
to have the full cooperation of the 
courts to have a successful program 


To Page 47 
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ODERN highways with their great volumes of high 
VE speed traffic are plagued by an increasing number 
of rear-end collisions. Faster speeds coupled with a 
failure to allow enough following distance place greater 
demands on judgment and alertness. In today’s traffic 
a sudden stop can produce not only a two-car collision 
but, more seriously, may trigger a whole series of rear- 
end accidents 


On inter-city toll roads and turnpikes, rear-end col- 
lisions frequently occur when passenger cars smash into 
stopped or slower moving trucks and farm vehicles 
Often the results are fatal. In a survey conducted on 
the New Jersey Turnpike, 65.5 per cent of fatal acci- 
dents involving trucks were rear-end collisions. In 75 
per cent of these a vehicle struck the rear of a truck. 


CAUSES OF REAR-END ACCIDENTS 


Following Too Closely—If one must put the finger on 
the prime factor in rear-end collisions, it would be 
following too closely. By tailgating the vehicle ahead, 
a driver cuts the time to react to an emergency and sets 
the scene for a ‘‘rear-ender.’”’ Following too closely was 
a contributing factor in 13.6 per cent of all accidents 
on a statewide basis and 15.2 per cent of urban accidents 
in 1959. Since 1951 these figures have risen steadily with 
the most alarming increase coming in the last three 
years. In less than 10 years, the statewide figures have 
just about doubled while the figures for urban areas 
have nearly tripled 


Speeds Too Fast for Conditions—Many motorists al- 
ways drive as though the roads were dry and the 
weather clear. They maintain the same rate of speed 
on a given stretch of road come rain, fog, snow or 
sleet. Following a foggy night, newspapers usually turn 
up with a series of rear-end collision stories—the result 
of maintaining clear weather speed when visibility has 
been severely reduced 


Driver Inattention—Split-second response to the ac- 
tions of the driver ahead is essential in modern traffic 
A driver whose eye or mind wanders from the traffic 
situation for but a moment may soon find himself piled 
up. When a driver is traveling too fast for conditions, 


in 


REAR-END 
COLLISIONS 


How They Are Caused 


How to Prevent Them 


following too closely, a moment's inattention may mean 
disaster. Inattention by those who have been slowed in 
their reaction time by illness or age is even more serious. 


Bad Driving Habits—The risk of a rear-end collision 
goes up with the number and degree of poor driving 
habits. The driver who pushes his luck by driving too 
fast for conditions, who rides the tail of the car ahead, 
who is constantly changing lanes, who gives the car be- 
hind inadequate warning of his intention to slow or 
stop, who sneaks into too small a space between cars 
thus cutting following distance—this motorist is setting 
the stage for an accident involving himself, and worst 
of all, other innocent drivers. 


Poor Vehicle Condition—Many rear-end collisions are 
traceable to defective vehicles. Inoperative or grime- 
covered taillights in the lead car will fail to warn the 
driver behind when the brakes are applied. And brakes 
that are slow to respond can turn a safe emergency stop 
into a disastrous pile-up. Poor headlights, a grimy or 
fogged-up windshield, or inefficient windshield wipers 
on the following car may reduce visibility, and so set 
up the conditions for a rear-end collision. 


HOW YOU CAN AVOID REAR-ENDERS 


Rear-end collisions can be avoided, as can most traffic 
accidents, by obeying the law, by using defensive driv 
ing techniques, by keeping your car in topnotch con 
dition and by being aware of your physical limitations. 


Follow These Driving Techniques 
1. Don’t Crowd the Guy Ahead—Allow sufficient 


space ahead to enable you to stop in time. A rule of 
thumb is one car length of space for every 10 miles of 
speed. Example: at 30 m.p.h. keep three car lengths 
of space between you and the car ahead under normal 
conditions. (NOTE: This may not be adequate for ex- 
tremely high speeds or under bad traffic or weather 
conditions. Know your stopping distance for all speeds 
and conditions. Be guided by it when allowing space in 
front.) 


2. Don’t Be Crowded by the Guy Behind—You not 


only don't want to pile into the car ahead, but you also 
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want to avoid being hit by the car to the rear. If you 
have a “Bumper Pusher” on your tail, encourage him to 
pass you, even if it is necessary to get off the roadway 
to let him by. Being hit from the rear can cause painful 
whiplash injuries, and it may knock your car into the 
vehicle ahead and start a chain of collisions. 


3. Adjust Your Speed to Road Conditions—The new 
limited-access highways make higher speeds possible 
with greater safety, but these higher speeds sometimes 
dull the driver's judgment. He fails to realize how fast 
he is going and is unable to stop in time to avoid slow- 
moving or stopped vehicles. 


Don't contract “‘velocititus.”” Be sure you can stop in 
time should an emergency occur. When driving at night 
or in rain, sleet or fog—reduce your speed to allow for 
reduced visibility and increased stopping time. Don't 
feel you must accelerate up to the speed limit under ad- 
verse conditions. Remember—those limits were set for 
optimum conditions. 


4. Stay Alert—Today’s driving speeds and heavy traf- 
fic make full driver attention a must. Be particularly 
attentive around controlled interesections where cars 
ahead may be slowing down, turning and stopping. 
Watch for slower-moving merging traffic that may be 
entering the high speed highway where you are travel- 
ing. And avoid rear-end collisions to yourself when 
leaving a fast-moving traffic stream by getting off the 
roadway as rapidly as possible. Be particularly attentive 
around shopping areas where there is considerable 
slowing, stopping, turning and parking. 


5. Bea Defensive Driver—To avoid all accidents, and 
especially rear-enders, constantly study the traffic pic- 
ture around you and plan for any eventuality. The de- 
fensive driver anticipates careless actions of others and 
defends himself against them. 


When driving on crowded urban freeways you should 
not only watch the car ahead, but the car ahead of the 
car ahead. You can prevent rear-end collisions by not 
allowing yourself to get hemmed in. Adjust your driv- 
ing to allow a space cushion around your car, so that 
in an emergency you have an ‘‘out’” other than ramming 
into the car ahead. Be constantly planning evasive 
action to avoid a pile-up. 


6. Signal Your Intentions—Don't keep the fellow 
behind you in the dark. Keep him off your tail by 
signaling when you intend to turn, change lanes or 
make a sudden stop. Many drivers do not know, or fail 
to use, the hand signal for a sudden stop—a lowered 
hand. Properly given, this signal has prevented many 
a rear-ender. You may also give warning of an ap- 
proaching stop by intermittent braking action which will 
flick the taillights on and off. 
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Give Your Car a Safety Check 
It is important that your vehicle be maintained in top 
shape at all times if you are to avoid rear-end collisions. 


Be Sure Your Brakes Hold Evenly—If the driver ahead 
can stop on a dime, you should be prepared to do like- 
wise. Vehicle safety checks throughout the nation reveal 
a high percentage of defective brakes. Have yours 
checked often. 

Use Good Tires—-Tires with adequate tread help you 
stop faster. In winter time, snow tires or chains can pro- 
vide additional traction to aid in stopping. 


Check Your Warning Lights Frequently—Many driv- 
ers are not aware of burned-out taillights on their own 
cars. When they step on the brakes they think they are 
warning the car behind not realizing the lights are out. 
Next time you stop for gas, ask the attendant to check 
your lights while you depress the brake pedal. 


Give Yourself a Safety Check 

Drivers Differ in Reaction Time—If your responses are 
on the slow side, allow more following distance and 
reduce your speed—allow more of a space cushion 
around you. 

Have your eyes checked periodically—If you can’t see 
properly, you will miss those tell-tale signs that warn of 
an impending emergency. If you have poor night vision, 
stay off the highways after dark. 


And Finally 


Don’t you yourself be the emergency situation that can 
result in a rear-end collision. The first step in many 
such accidents has been a stalled car, the sudden opening 
of a car door into a traffic lane, or a driver on foot in 
the roadway near a disabled or damaged vehicle. 


Here’s how to avoid these accident setups: 
e Have a full fuel tank so that there will be no danger 
of running out of gas on the highway. 


e Carry flares in your car so that in case of an acci- 
dent, flat tire or other emergency, you can warn 
oncoming motorists. 

e Don’t get out of your car into a trafhc lane. Use 
the safe side. 

e And, by all means, whether you are changing a tire 
or investigating an accident don’t do it on the high- 
way. 

Just as crack pilots stay on course in the airlanes, 
expert drivers stay in place in traffic. So be an expert 
driver by remaining in your lane and maintaining that 
space cushion that means safety to you and your fellow 
motorists. 
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In the belief that people are never 
too young to learn safety, the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio, Safety Office recently con- 
ducted a Bicycle ROADEO for all 
children in the area. The contest in- 
cluded inspection of bicycles, a 
rider's test and a bike race. The 
rider's test included: braking and 
pedaling, maneuverability, hand sig- 
nals, turning and U turns and steer- 
ing accuracy on a figure eight. The 
photo above shows the roadeo in ac- 
tion. Prizes included a trophy for the 
best boy and girl cyclist and token 
prizes for each contestant. Trophy 
winners (left) were Donald Ghenn, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ghenn, Fair- 
born, Ohio, and Susan Deharsh, 
daughter of M/Sgt. and Mrs. William 
Deharsh, Wright-Patterson AFB. 


The children of today 
can be either the 
safe drivers or the 
traffic victims of 
tomorrow. 

To make sure that 


as many of them as 


possible are safe 


drivers, adults 
all over the country 
are working to 


educate our youth. 


—a narrator described each sign, telling what the shape 
indicated and what the motorist is expected to do when 
approaching such a sign. Harry A. Sieben, state highway 
director, commented, "'l think this is a very effective way 
of putting across information about the Signs of Life.” 


The Lindstrom-Center, Minn., high school band put on a 
half-time show on traffic safety and the Signs of Life 
during a school basketball game. While the marching 
band fel! into formations illustrating the basic traffic sign 
shapes—octogon, diamond, rectangle, circle and triangle 





lx THE ATTACK ON 
DENTS 


Young drivers and how they can 
benefit from high school driver edu- 
cation programs was the theme of 
the Oregon Traffic Safety Commis- 
sion booth at the Oregon State Fair. 
The booth was manned by high school 
driver education teachers and fea- 
tured a large map of the state show- 
ing which schools now offer a com- 
plete driver education program. As 
a crowd gatherer, filmstrips on per- 
ception of driving hazards were shown. 


KIDS KIDS KIDS! 


IN PUBLIC Sci Kids of all ages loved this scale 
 -_— model of one of South Carolina's 
& a clover-leaf interchanges displayed at 
‘mci the state fair in Columbia, S. C. The 
a 8x10 foot model, with detailed re- 
oP productions of signs, overpasses, 
right-of-way, exits and entrances and 
80 miniature cars slowing down and 
speeding up to enter and leave the 
throughways, took the South Carolina 
Highway Department five weeks to 
build. The model was designed with 
the hope that those viewing it would 
study and learn how traffic inter- 
changes actually work to reduce ac- 
cidents. A continuous tape record- 
ing pointed out the features of mod- 
ern engineering design that eliminate 
traffic conflict. 


we than 6,000 children between a WT 
the ages of four and |! got a thor- LEAR TODAY 
ough safety indoctrination at the ‘hag PRR 
Kentucky Department of Public £ 
Safety's “Safety Town’ miniature 

driving course during the Kentucky 

State Fair. The course, first of its 

kind ever conducted in Kentucky, in- 

cluded actual miniature buildings, 

streets, traffic signs and signals and 

uniformed state police officers. 
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MISSOURI STEPS FORWARD 
IN POLICE TRAINING 


ECOGNIZING that mode of 

travel, communications, electric 
power and procedures of daily life 
have balanced the standards of living 
and reduced the distance between 
rural sections of the state and heavily 
populated urban areas, Missouri has 
taken a progressive step in the training 
of law enforcement officers. 

In this modern age, the county 
sheriff, small city policeman and the 
town marshal deals with every law vio- 
lation known to his fellow officer in 
the city. These men must be trained 
and capable of handling their office 
and police routines with the same 
dispatch and efficiency as the urban 
policemen and their departments. 

Acknowledging the need for trained 
law enforcement in each and every 
locality, the Seventieth General As- 
sembly of the Missouri Legislature 
allocated funds to the Missouri State 
Highway Patrol to establish a law en- 
forcement school and make police 
training available to all enforcement 
officers in the State of Missouri 

Funds for the operation of this 
school for sheriffs, police, small town 

Hugh H. Waggoner is superintendent of 
the Missouri State Highway Patrol 


by Hugh H. Waggoner 


marshals and other peace officers were 
allocated by the state, and it is be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind in 
the nation. 

The Missouri State Highway Patrol 
Police Academy is located in Rolla, 
Mo. A large two-story building on six 
and one-half acres with classrooms, 
sleeping quarters, dining halls and 
kitchen, it accommodates classes of 60 
men, their instructors and service 
personnel. 

Plans for the operation of the school 
were formulated by a joint committee 
of the Missouri Sheriffs Association, 
Missouri Police Chiefs Association and 
Missouri Peace Officers Association in 
conjunction with the Missouri State 
Highway Patrol. Without regard to 
population, locality or the number 
of police officers employed, almost 
five hundred letters of invitation were 
mailed to police chiefs, mayors, sher- 
iffs, and municipality managers. It was 
suggested that the number of ap- 
plicants from each department be lim- 
ited to one, until such time as all de- 
partments have an opportunity to send 
a representative since classes are lim- 
ited to 40 men. 

Upon announcement of the pro- 
gram, letters of acceptance to attend 


the training school immediately be- 
gan to deluge general headquarters of 
the state highway patrol, showing 
that, in general, peace officers in Mis- 
souri have every desire to further their 
training to become more competent in 
their work. 

The Seventieth General Assembly of 
the Legislature also passed House Bill 
Number 296 requiring Missouri sher- 
iffs to photograph and fingerprint all 
persons arrested for a criminal offense. 
To train these officers in the proper 
methods of fingerprinting and pho- 
tography, the first training session was 
limited to sheriffs, deputies and as- 
sistants. 

Applicants to the police school were 
required to be in good physical condi- 
tion, free from communicable diseases 
and able to participate in physical ac- 
tivities. If in doubt, applicants were 
asked to submit to a physical exam- 
ination at their own expense before 
attending school. 


School days at the academy started 
September 13, 1959, continuing 
through November 21. Reconvening 
January 3, 1960, they continued 
through May. Classes started again 
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September 1, 1960, and will continue 
for several months. 


Curriculum for the special sheriffs 
school included 54 hours of instruc- 
tion in fingerprinting, photography 
and records. Curriculum for all law 
enforcement officers includes 116 
hours of instruction in 25 different 
subjects. Among the most important 
to the trainee are: Public relations, 
criminal law, law of evidence, arrest, 
search and seizure, traffic control, ac- 
cident investigation and collection of 
evidence. Motor vehicle law, care of 
equipment, firearms training, sex 
crimes and first aid are given promi- 
nence in the program. 

An important course in Missouri 
history and geography is included. 
Since the peace officer is always in the 
public eye, subject to criticism and 
condemnation, a practical course in the 
training deals with personal conduct 
both on and off duty. 

There is no cost to the trainee for 
food, lodging or equipment used dur- 
ing the two week training period. The 
student provides his own transporta- 
tion to and from the school, in ad- 
dition to his own clothing, at the 
expense of either himself or the de- 
partment he represents. 

Classes begin at 8:00 a.m. The 
final class of the day is held in the 
evening ending at 9:30, and lights 
are out at 11:00 p.m. 

The Police Academy is staffed by 
Missouri State Highway Patrol per- 
sonnel consisting of a lieutenant, a 
sergeant and two troopers. Civilian 
personnel includes the chief cook and 
assistant, three dishwashers and two 
janitors. More than 500 officers have 
taken advantage of the training at the 
school to date. Cost has averaged $75 
per man for the two week period. 

Favorable comments regarding the 
school both from students and from 
the departments they represent have 
been gratifying. The primary goal of 
this school is to improve police serv- 
ice and to better qualify those in po- 
lice work to do their duties. They not 
only improve by virtue of the instruc- 
tion they receive, but also have an op- 
portunity to broaden their views of 
police work through their association 
with officers from other parts of 
Missouri.@ 


Judge Sherman G. Finesilver 
Wins Paul Gray Hoffman Award 


The Paul Gray Hoffman Award for 
distinguished professional services in 
highway safety has been conferred 
upon Judge Sherman G. Finesilver of 
the Denver, Colo., Municipal Court. 

The award was presented at the 
United Nations offices of the donor, 
Paul Gray Hoffman, former president 
of Studebaker Corp. and himself a 
noted pioneer in the U. S. highway 
safety movement. Hoffman, former 
ECA administrator, is now serving as 
managing director of the United Na- 
tions Special Fund. 


Purpose of the award ts to recognize 
and encourage the work of educators, 
enforcement officials, engineers,  re- 
searchers, organization staff members 
and others who make their careers in 
traffic safety. 

Judge Finesilver was honored for 
his leadership in raising the standards 
of traffic court administration in his 
city; for creating a model driver im- 
provement school, and for other con- 
tributions to reduce the traffic accident 


toll. 


The 33 year old jurist is widely 
known for his work with teen-age 
drivers. He also has conducted traffic 
safety seminars at the Air Force Acad- 
emy, Lowry Air Force Base and the 
Federal Correctional Institution for 
Boys at Englewood, Colo., and lectured 
at the Denver Police Academy, the 
Colorado State Patrol and before many 
other groups. He was selected as Den- 
ver’s Outstanding Young Man of 1957 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and in 1959 received a citation of 
merit from the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

In presenting the award, Hoffman 
pointed out that while the nation’s 
mileage rate (traffic deaths per 100 
million vehicle miles) has been cut 
in half since World War II, motor 
vehicle accidents still cost the United 
States some 38,000 lives and 1,400,000 
injuries a year, besides economic losses 
exceeding six billion dollars. 

“We know that an aggressive pro- 
gram of education, enforcement and 
engineering, with the leadership of 


Judge Finesilver 


qualified professionals, can reduce this 
heavy drain on our resources,” he said. 
“Our trafic court judges have a key 
role in this program. The initiative and 
dedication which Judge Finesilver has 
shown both in and out of court serve 
as an example not only in the field of 
traffic court administration but in every 
phase of highway safety.” 


The board of judges for the Hoff- 
man Award includes Ellis L. Arm- 
strong, commissioner, U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads; Dr. John A. Hannah, 
president, Michigan State University; 
Herschel D. Newsom, master, the Na- 
tional Grange; W. Earl Hall, editor, 
Mason City (lowa) Globe-Gazette, 
and Mrs. Raymond B. Sayre, chairman, 
women’s group, President's Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety 

The award, now in its fourth year, 
is administered by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation of Washington, D. 
C., an organization in which Hoffman 
serves as chairman and president 


Apologies to Saginaw 
There was a mix-up in the Inven- 
tory story, X-Ray on Traffic, which ap- 
peared in the December issue of 
TraFFic SAFETY. Cutline under a pic- 
ture of award winners from the Grand 
Award city of Saginaw (page 15) 
erroneously identified them as being 

from Flint. We regret the error. 
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THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 
TAKE TO THE ROAD 


1. Sloth, or laziness, is the sin that makes the motorist unwilling to 
take the time to correct mechanical faults in his car. It prevents the 
taking of simple precautions. It produces a lethargy deadly to body as 
well as to soul. It is behind such crimes as double parking 


> 


Greed is so obviously a traffic sin that the greedy driver has a 
specitic tithe—road hog. The greedy one demands more than his share 
of the road, demands the right to be first across at an intersection 


3. Lust, in a sexual sense, produces some accidents through one 
armed driving and distraction. But lust for speed and excitement 1s 
deadlier in traffic. 


1. Gluttony, particularly in the use of alcohol, dutls the senses, 
weakens the reflexes, spoils judgment. It is one of the deadly killers on 
the highway—and as deadly for the drinking pedestrian as for the 
drinking driver 


5. Envy is a classic killer. The driver who resents being passed or 
left behind at a stoplight is being moved by envy to behavior that 
jeopardizes life. 


6. Anger is a familiar phenomenon in drivers. The fault in the other 
driver—whether it be a real fault or an imagined one—stirs resentment 
and often provokes hazardous response. We understand our own faults; 
excuse them by saying we are only human and therefore subject to 
error. But similar faults prove to us the inhumanity of the “enemy” in 
the other car whose fault imperils or inconveniences us. In traffic, petty 
irritation can be as deadly as roaring wrath 


7. Pride. Behind every one of these driving sins lies the central sin 
of pride. Once encased in sheet steel, with the power of more than 
100 horses responding to the gentle touch of a foot, we find ourselves 
lifted to a false sense of greatness. Anyone—whether he be other driver, 
overworked patrolman, or even a feeble old lady tottering across the 
street-—who in any way diminishes our exercise of this greatness is a 
threat to pride. So is the speed sign, the stop light, the very design of 
the highway itself 


Rev. E. W. Andrews 


{Rev. E. W. (Bill) Andrews, former editortal director of the National 
Safety Council, wrote the above safety sermon while executive editor of 
the Episcopal weekly, The Living Church. Father Andrews is nou 
rector of Trinity Church, Pierre, §. D.} 











People in the News 











>» H. E. Quarles, Jr., South Caro- 
lina’s director of motor vehicles, has 
been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators. Quarles, who served 
as first vice president during the past 
year, has participated actively in the 
work of the association for many 
years. 


» Wendell G. Eames has been ap 
pointed director of the National 
Register of Revoked Operators’ Li- 
censes of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. Eames has had more than 18 
years experience with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation during 
which he was responsible for the 
maintenance and security of 47,000,- 
000 card master indices of criminal, 
security and administration files. 


» Robert H. Reeder, has been ap- 
pointed assistant counsel of the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He comes to the institute 
from the Kansas Legislative Council, 
where he was assistant in the re- 
search department. 


Police Conduct 
Freeway Survey 


Michigan State Police patrolling the 
state’s growing freeway system are ask- 
ing motorists they help for some in- 
formation in return. Their survey in- 
volves three areas of information 
vehicle difficulties, directions and in- 
formation wanted by motorists, and 
length of time the motorist waited for 
help. 

Police are using a special report 
form to gather the data relative to the 
frequency and type of help requested 
in freeway operations. 

The data obtained will be used as a 
base for determining future service 
and operational activities on the Mich- 
igan ee system, and will also be 
made available to other state agencies 
showing interest. 
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COMING EVENTS 











Jan. 23-27, Berkeley, Calif. 

Annual Western Traffic Court Conference, 
University of California School of Law 
Presented by School of Law and University 
Extension, University of California, in co- 
Operation with American Bar Association 
Traffic Court Program and Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute 
Jan. 26-28, Berkeley, Calif. 

13th California Street and Highway Con- 
ference presented by Institute of Transporta- 
tion and Traffic Engineering, and University 
Extension, U. of California. Held at Uni- 
versity’s Berkeley Campus. Contact John 
Moran, city engineer, Oakland, Calif 


Feb. 2-3, Madison, Wis. 


Wisconsin Council of Safety, Inc. 19th 
Annual Mid-Winter Safety Conference 
and Exposition. Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee. Contact R. W. Gillette, Wis- 
consin Council of Safety, 454 Washing 
ton Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 


March 5-7, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Safety Conference and Expo- 
sition. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. Contact 
W. L. Groth, executive director, Southern 
Safety Conference, Inc., P. O. Box 8927, 
Richmond 25, Va. 


Mar. 14-15, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

1961 Northeastern Indiana Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit. Contact Ivan A. Martin, 
manager, Safety Council, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mar. 28-30, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Eighth annual Western Safety Congress 
& Exhibits. Ambassador Hotel. Contact 
Joseph M. Kaplan, manager, Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter—NSC, 3388 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


April 3-4, Boston, Mass. 


Fortieth annual Massachusetts Safety Con 
ference and Exhibit. Hotel Statler Hilton, 
Boston. Sponsored by Massachusetts Safety 
Council, Safety Council of Western Massa- 
chusetts and Worcester County Safety Coun 
cil. Contact Bert Harmon, manager, 
Massachusetts Safety Council, 54 Doven- 
shire St., Boston 2, Mass. 


May 4-6, Norfolk, Va. 

27th annual Conference of Virginia 
Safety Association at Hotel Monticello 
Contact Hiram M. Smith, Jr., publicity di- 
rector, Virginia Safety Association, 810 
Mutual Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


May 10-12, Durham, N. C. 

31st annual North Carolina Statewide 
Industrial Safety Conference at the Jack 
Tar Durham Hotel. Contact H. S. Baucom, 
director of safety, North Carolina Indus 
trial Commission, Raleigh, N. C 


May 18, Green Bay, Wis. 

33rd Fox River Valley and Lake Shore 
Regional Safety Conference. Contact J. A 
Long, general chairman, Bay West Paper 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


“Instant Signs” 


Unique trafic warning signs have 
been placed on roadways in the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s general plant 
area in Oak Ridge in an attempt to 
reduce the number of accidents caused 
by icy roads. 


The signs are hinged horizontally 
in the center and may be unfolded 
when appropriate to show a warning 
message of “SLOW-—ICE.” They 
were designed by the AEC Patrol 
which has responsibility for traffic en- 
forcement in the ‘‘controlled area” 
around the plants. Traffic safety slo- 
gans may be painted to appear on the 
signs when folded—the routine posi- 
t10n. 


Several locations in the controlled 
area frequently become icy even when 
other roadways are free of ice. The 


Foul weather—it goes into action. 


at Oak Ridge 


Bear Creek Road section, both east 
and west of White Wing Road, often 
is particularly hazardous because of 
unexpected icy conditions. Several ac- 
cidents of varying seriousness have oc- 
curred on this section; and as many as 
four accidents have happened on a 
single icy patch as inbound plant em- 
ployes’ cars skidded from the roadway 
after failure to reduce speed to ac- 
count for unexpected icy conditions. 


The folding signs may not be feas- 
ible for general highway use because 
they must be manually changed for 
temporary periods only. However, 
they are expected to contribute to ad- 
ditional safety in the controlled area 
where they may be changed easily be- 
cause of the smaller area of enforce- 
ment covered by the AEC Patrol. 


The AEC Patrol in the past has at- 
tempted to warn motorists to slow 
down when patches of ice developed 
by stationing patrol cars with flashing 
red lights near icy spots. Such warn- 
ings are not always feasible, however. 


F. C. ‘“‘Mike”’ Lynch 


F. C. “Mike” Lynch died Novem- 
ber 15, 1960 in Los Angeles, follow- 
ing a long illness. 


Mr. Lynch was for many years an 
outstanding local safety council man- 
ager. In 1927 he became the director 
of the Kansas City Safety Council, 
serving in that capacity until 1938 
when he left to take the position of 
secretary-manager of the Greater Los 
Angeles Safety Council. 


In 1942, Mr. Lynch, who had served 
overseas during World War I, was 
recalled to active duty as a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army. He was placed 
in charge of the Rock Island Ordnance 
Depot and later headed the field serv- 
ice division at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. 


In 1946 he returned to the Greater 
Los Angeles Safety Council and re- 
mained there until 1949. 


Since that time he had been a free 
lance consultant. 
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WHAT IS THE 


Traffic 
Conference? 


by Jack C. Trimble 


EWCOMERS in trathc safety 
i‘ often have a hard time getting 
acquainted with the many organiza- 
tions at work in this field and under- 
standing their relationships with each 
other and with the National Safety 
Council. There are many groups, their 
names are long, and just what they do 
doesn’t always come through loud and 
clear. 

Even people who have been en- 
gaged in community traffic work for 
several years and have attended traffic 
sessions of the National Safety Con- 
gress sometimes have only a hazy pic- 
ture of who's who and who does what. 

Ask the man on the street what the 
Traffic Conference of the National 
Safety Council is and he says: 

“Them’s the guys that tell how 
many of us is going to get kilt on the 
Fourth of July.” 

Business leaders who should know 
better think the Traffic Conference has 
something to do with freight ship- 
ments. Many of them simply haven't 
heard of our work, haven't got the 
word. Perhaps it’s our fault. 

Nowadays heavy money is being 
spent by many corporations to give 
their directors a good hard look at the 
organization’s public image, pleasant 
or not. More money is then spent on 
“public relations” to enhance the pic- 
ture the organization presents to the 
public. 

Perhaps we in the traffic field should 


start doing a better job of looking 
after our own public image. We 
shouldn’t have to spend a lot of fancy 
money on it, but we should start now 
to do a better job of telling the public 
what we are and what we do. 

And you'll find its no turkey shoot 
no matter how many traffic safety 
stripes you are carrying. A_ logical 
place to start is with the Traffic Con- 
ference of the National Safety Coun- 
cil—just what is it? Who are the 
members? How does its work get 
done? How does it help the average 
guy on the highway ? 

How do you get such a story across 
to a layman so it makes sense? How 
do you get through to him? In many 
instances he is frustrated and saddle- 
galled by local traffic irritants which 
he has studied keenly and with mount 
ing irritation each day. Mention the 
word traffic in his presence, or in an 
audience where he is seated, and he'll 
strike like a muskie. He'll stay on your 
line until you've boated him. You 
stop, the meeting stops, but he doesn’t 
stop, unless you are equipped with a 
quick gavel wrist and a strong clear 
voice, and are loaded down with facts 
and details on the local, state and 
national traffic safety program opera- 
tions and objectives. The material 
which follows, although some of it 
may be known to you, should be 
helpful. 

The Traffic Conference is people 
important people representing the 
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most influential traffic organizations 
and agencies in our land, They work 
together continuously to improve plans 
for traffic safety administration pro- 
cedures and programs which will ex- 
pedite traffic flow and reduce the traf- 
fic accident toll. 

Membership is made up of public 
officials and their associations, tech- 
nical societies and associations, high- 
way user groups, the armed forces, 
colleges and universities, automotive 
and related industries, and the pe- 
troleum industry. 

Ray Ashworth, director of the field 
service division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, is 
chairman. He follows a long line of 
national leaders in the traffic safety 
field who have held this position. 
Most of them are still active in the 
work of the Conference. Among them 
are Franklin M. Kreml, director of 
the Northwestern University Trafh 
Institute; T. N. Boate, manager of 
the Accident Prevention Department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, and M. R. Darlington, Jr., 
managing director of the Auto Indus 
tries Highway Safety Committee 

Harry Porter, Jr., manager of the 
trafic department of the National 
Safety Council, is secretary of the con- 
ference. 

“The conference serves three im 
portant functions,” he said. ‘‘It serves 
as a medium for voluntary coordina- 
tion of activities between all agencies 
in the traffic field. This is the place 
where members of the conference from 
all sections of the country and repre 


senting all areas of interest come to 
gether to work out the best possible 
practical plans for safer control. Sec- 
ond, it guides the National Safety 
Council staff in program development 
and activities relating to these recom- 
mendations, and third, works with 
other conferences of the Council on 
matters of common interest.” 

The men who serve on the Traffic 
Conference are hard headed realists. 
They have the job of deciding what 
traffic control policies and procedures 
are needed and practical, and should 
be pushed nationally. They are 
dedicated men who give their time 
and energies freely. Many of them 
come to the conference with years of 
experience in the fields of traffic po- 
licing, traffic court administration, traf- 
fic engineering, or driver licensing. 
Others come from governmental bu 
reaus and the auto industry. 

What these tough minded but ideal- 
istic men decide is needed in the 
various fields of traffic control and ad- 
ministration, or in traffic safety educa- 
tion or other areas, becomes National 
Safety Council policy. It is valid be 
cause it has been molded by the opin 
ions and years of experience of the 
best men in the business. 

“Our policies are not something we 
spin together, off in some ivory tower,” 
Porter explained. “They are solidly 
practical.” 


“In problems having to do with 
the function of traffic courts the con- 
ference looks to the American Bar 
Association representatives of the con- 
ference for guidance. The Interna- 


Sage a 


Winter Driving Hazards—Committee experts on how Pine Lake at 


to go on ice and snow are (I. to r.) Secretary Kopec, 
Lord, Jones and Petring. 


Wilcox, Lashar, Harmon, 


committee's 


Clintonville, 
projects. 
on winter driving are based on committee findings. 


tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
and the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University have a big voice in 
recommending traffic police admin- 
istration, operation and training pro- 
cedures, the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators with 
driver licensing matters, and the In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers with traf- 
fic engineering,” Porter said. 

“But it isn’t all sweetness and light 
in the caucus rooms,” he continued. 
“Many times there are strong differ- 
ences of opinion with battle lines 
drawn and the big Donnybrook about 
to begin. But the majority opinion 
somehow finally prevails.” 

The conference has 92 members at 
the present time and is limited to not 
more than 100. Members are ap- 
pointed by NSC’s vice president for 
traffic with the approval of the board 
of directors. 

The work of the conference is 
guided by an executive committee of 
23 members composed of the chair- 
man and vice chairman, the chairmen 
of all standing committees, the coun- 
cil’s vice president for traffic, the im- 
mediate past chairman of the confer- 
ence, and five members selected at 
large by the conference chairman. The 
committee meets on call and not less 
than three times a year. 

‘The standing committees are the 
work horses of the conference,” 
Porter explained. ‘The drivers of the 
70 million-odd vehicles in the nation 
owe these committees a tremendous 
hand for their work over the years, 
but unfortunately a very few of them 


site for 
materials 


Wis., is test 
educational 


NSC 
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Uniform Accident Records—Chairman R. P. Shumate 
of the IACP, David Solomon of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and Secretary Hugunin plan meeting strategy. 


are aware of what has been and ts 
being done on their behalf.” 

The conference now has eight stand- 
Trathc 


ing committees. They are: 
Education and Training, Inventory 
Advisory, Uniform Traffic Accident 
Statistics, Alcohol and Drugs, Winter 
Driving Hazards, Highway-Railroad 
Crossings Program and 
Nominating 


f 
if 


( ongre SS 


Some of the committees have been 
nany years and their 
The Committee 
on Alcohol and Drugs, for example, 
23 years, 
while the Committee on Traffic Safety 
it Highway-Railroad 
formed only last summer and met for 
the first time during the National 
Satety Congress 


existence for 


work is well known 
has been active for the past 


Crossings was 


Council's 
trafhc department serve as secretaries 
for the committees. They are special- 
ists in their fields and work to imple 
ment committee programs and activi- 


Staff members of the 


ties 

Let’s talk with Don Lhotka, secre- 
tary for the Committee on Alcohol 
and Drugs 

Our committee, formerly known 
is the Committee on Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, held its first annual meeting 
at the National Safety Congress in 
October of 1937,” Lhotka said. “Over 
the years it has conducted and spon 
sored continuous scientific research to 
determine impairment of driving abil 
ity due to the use of alcohol and 
arugs. 


The committee has 90 members 


The chairman ts James P. Economos, 
director of the trathc court program 
of the American Bar Association 
C. W. Muehlberger, state toxicologist, 
Michigan Department of Health, is 
vice chairman. 

Several committee members have 
developed the chemical test methods 
and devices now used widely in test- 
ing drinking drivers R. N. Harger 
of Indiana University Medical School ; 
Robert F. Borkenstein, chairman of 
the department of police administra- 
tion at Indiana University; Glenn C. 
Forrester of Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Herman A. Heise of Milwaukee, and 
Kurt Dubowski of the University of 
Florida. 


Other key members of the commit 
tee are Robert L. Donigan of the 
Trathc Institute at Northwestern; 
Robert F. Forney, Indiana University 
medical school; Richard L. Holcomb 
of the bureau of police science, State 
University of Iowa; James R. Barrett, 
chief of the bureau of police, New 
York State Division of Safety; and 
C. J. Rehling, state toxicologist, de- 
partment of toxicology and criminal 
investigation, Auburn, Ala. 


‘Our committee recommends stand- 
ards for the training of technicians 
and breath test operators,” Lhotka ex- 
plained, “and also conducts an exten 
sive educational program COV ering test 
research and findings for both publi 
officials and the general public.” 

The committee has also studied and 
drafted recommended legislation for 
states and municipalities relating to 


. 


Alcohol and Drugs—Chairman Economos of ABA gets 
off good one during Congress session. Secretary Don 
Lhotka, left, and Dr. C. W. Muehlberger look on. 


the operation of motor vehicles by 
drivers under the influence of alcohol 
and drugs, which also includes the use 
of scientific evidence. 

“Perhaps the most important recent 
decision by the committee was taken 
during the last congress,’’ Lhotka said 
“At our March meeting it was pro 
posed that the committee favor a re- 
duction in the blood alcohol level at 
which drivers found under the influ- 
ence of alcohol are prosecuted. This 
proposal was adopted at the annual 
meeting in October 

“Members found from _ research 
over the past several years that the 
present level of 0.15 per cent was 
much too high. Evidence indicated 
that general impairment occurs at 
levels nearer 0.10 per cent. A resolu- 
tion urging the adoption of this new 
level into existing and new legislation 
was made unanimously by the commit- 
tee,’ Lhotka explained. 

The Trathc Inventory Advisory 
Committee of the Traffic Conference 
exercises general supervision over poll- 
cies and operating practices of the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities. The 10 members of the 
committee are chairmen of the vari- 
ous advisory groups or staff repre- 
sentatives of the organizations serving 
as advisors. 

Matt Sielski of the Chicago Motor 
Club is committee chairman, and Fred 
Potenza of the NSC staff is secretary 

“The job of the committee is to 
see that the Annual Inventory does 
the best possible job of helping a city 
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or state improve its traffic control ma- 
chinery,’” Potenza said. “Last year we 
prepared analysis reports for 1,190 
cities and 49 states and Puerto Rico.” 

A city or state wishing to take part 
receives forms from the Council on 
which to report its various activities 
such as accident records, engineering 
and enforcement. When these are filled 
in, they are sent to the Council where 
a battery of experts makes an analysis. 
This includes analysis of material sub- 
mitted, comparing it with the per- 
formance of similar cities or states, 
and offering advice on methods of 
improving the program. 

“What this amounts to,” Potenza 
explained, “is that any city in the 
country can get the best advice on 
traffic that is available in the country. 
The Inventory is an outgrowth of the 
Action Program of the President's 
Conference and is without question 
the most important part of the Coun- 
cil’s traffic program. The Advisory 
Committee does the job of keeping 
all oy of the inventory program up 


to date and working effectively.” 


The Committee on Traffic Education 
and Training is headed by Norman 
Damon of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. Burton Marsh of the 
American Automobile Association is 
vice chairman. There are 35 commit- 
tee members representing a cross sec- 
tion of the educational field. 

Dan Reynolds, director of traffic op- 
erations for the National Safety Coun 


Highway-Railroad Crossing — Nucleus of new group 
hears Chairman Dempsey make point. From left are 
Plavsic, Gross, Emmanuel, Porter, Trimble, Dempsey, 
Foley and Hobbs. New members are being selected 
to prevent highway-rail 


to study ways 


cil’s traffic department, is committee 
secretary. 

“This group seeks to determine the 
status and needs of traffic training ac- 
tivities,” he said. “We do not have 
adequate facilities in our educational 
institutions for training the men we 
need in the traffic field at the present 
time, and our needs tomorrow will be 
much greater. This committee, by 
working with educators, is helping 
institutions prepare to do a training 
job that must be done.” 

He pointed out that if a university 
were to try to establish a training cen- 
ter for traffic people today, it would 
be difficult because not enough men 
are available in the country to staff 
such a center. 

The committee has helped with the 
publication of a directory of college 
and university offerings in highway 
safety, published by the National 
Commission on Safety Education and 
the U. S. Office of Education, and a 
career guidance manual for high 
school students. 

“The committee is helping land 
grant colleges to survey their facilities 
this year in the hope that training fa 
cilities patterned after those estab- 
lished at the Highway Traffic Safety 
Center at Michigan State University 
may be established,’’ Reynolds said. 

Among the key committee members 
are: Dr. Walter Cutter of the Center 
for Safety Education, New York Uni 
versity; Arthur S. Johnson, American 
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facilities is work of this 
Seated — Carmichael, Berry, Marks, Marsh, Damon, 
Schumacher, 


training 


Ashworth, 


Mutual Liability Insurance Co.; Nor- 
man Key, National Commission on 
Safety Education, National Education 
Association ; Gordon H. Sheehe, High- 
way Trafhc Safety Center, Michigan 
State University, and Prof. John E. 
Baerwald, traffic engineering depart- 
ment, University of Illinois. 

The Committee on Winter Driving 
Hazards is established to provide tech- 
nical data to those groups concerned 
with motor vehicle transportation haz- 
ards, particularly in the winter, and to 
establish a reservoir of information 
for use in public education programs. 

Prof. A. H. Easton, director of the 
motor research laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is chairman of 
the committee which is composed of 
32 representatives of insurance com- 
panies, governmental agencies, trafhi 
safety organizations, truck fleets, uni- 
versities, and manufacturers of autos, 
tires, tire chains, chemicals and auto 
equipment 

Chester Kopec of the NSC staff is 
secretary. 

“This committee is reputedly the 
hardest working committee of the 
National Safety Council,” Kopec said, 
“and it has earned that reputation 
over the years. Its findings have 
formed the framework of most of the 
Council's winter weather driving edu- 
cational materials for truck, bus and 
passenger car drivers during the past 
20 years.” 
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Years ago, long before television 
and its westerns brought the western 
and great plains sections of our coun- 
try so vividly close to Americans, rail- 
road trains crossing the southwestern 
Kansas plains would often have to 
wait for hours while enormous herds 
of buffalo thundered across the tracks. 
Gunshot often crackled in the night 
disturbing the sleep of peaceful, hard- 
working settlers. 

But those days are gone now. The 
frontier excitement of Dodge City, the 
endless procession of “prairie schoon- 
ers” to the west, the feverish political 
activity of the ‘““Wakrusa War” have 
ceased, the once-stormy towns like 
Wichita, Topeka and Dodge are now 
important as centers of meat packing, 
flour milling, manufacturing and the 
processing of dairy products. 

But Kansas’ vigorous past has left 
its mark on its people. Through de- 
termination and hard work, they have 
emerged as a hearty, thriving, staunch 
group of Americans. 

One such Kansan is a woman from 
Garden City, about 50 miles north- 
west of colorful Dodge City — Mrs. 
Victor Haflich—who has been some- 
thing like a Kansas “twister” in her 
relentless efforts to streamline and 
strengthen her state's trafhc laws. 

Mrs. Haflich was recently awarded 
first place for her state-wide project 
in the 1960 Carol Lane Awards for 
traffic Safety, the only national pro- 
gram honoring women for their work 
in this field. These awards are given 


annually to women or women’s groups 
for outstanding achievements in traffic 
safety. The judges are women leaders 
in safety, club activities and public 
life. The program is administered by 
the National Safety Council through a 
grant of Shell Oil Co., and is named 
for Shell's women’s travel director. 

Using a thorough study of existing 
laws as a basis, the Kansas Citizens 
Safety Council—under Mrs. Haflich’s 
leadership—took up the cause. 

Mrs. Haflich prepared legislative re- 
ports and recommendations and pre- 
sented them at meetings of various or- 
ganizations and at conferences with 
the presidents and executive commit- 
tees of many of these groups. As a 
result, an overwhelming number of 
state-wide organizations lent their sup- 
port to Mrs. Haflich and the Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

Mrs. Haflich became Legislative 
Committee chairman of the Kansas 
Citizens Safety Council. She learned 
that her state’s original model uniform 
act was passed in 1937 and went into 
effect in June of that year. She also 
found that since that time, Kansas’ 
traffic code had not been brought up 
to date and that several good features 
of the old code had been extracted by 
improper legislation. 


Mrs. Haflich saw a serious need for 
legislative action to update Kansas’ 
rules of the road, driver licensing law 
and traffic legislation. She lead a drive 
to modernize these laws 


In her campaign for legislative im- 
provements, Mrs, Haflich sponsored a 
number of educational programs. 
Speeches, letters to presidents of hun- 
dreds of clubs, special newspaper ar- 
ticles, and special radio talks—several 
of these on state-wide networks—were 
used to get the message across. News- 
papers, publicity, petitions and letters 
to legislators also were employed. 

A number of jocal safety councils in 
several Kansas communities supported 
the program. So did police, city and 
county officials. 

Some of the organizations which 
gave Mrs. Haflich their support were: 
the Kansas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the state Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kansas Farm Bureau, the state 
Medical Association Auxiliary, Kansas 
Peace Officers’ Association, state Ki- 
wanis, Lions clubs and PTA, and 
many others, including the Kansas 
Press Association and Stauffer Publi- 
cations. 

Members of these groups distributed 
petitions directed to the legislature, 
and arranged dinner meetings to which 
top legislative leaders and members 
of the House and Senate Highway 
Committees were invited. Mrs, Hat. 
lich made presentations of her proj- 
ect’s aims at these meetings and later 
wrote to Committee members who at- 
tended. She later contacted these peo- 
ple at the state capital at Topeka 
while the legislature was in session. 
During her stay in Topeka, she made 
several appearances before the high- 
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way committees of both the House 
and Senate, and spoke with Gov 
George Docking. 

Mrs, Haflich’s perseverence paid ott 

Because of her project, Kansas’ state 
trafic laws were modernized, its rules 
of the road were brought up to date, 
a new driver licensing law was en 
acted and a new penalty code for traf 
fic ordinances was passed. 

Included in the driver license law 
was a special section which called for 
a one dollar increase in the fee for 
each license—the money to be used for 
driver education in the state’s high 
schools. This amounts to an additional 
annual revenue of $700,000 to $800,- 
000 available for driver education, 
which will be used to provide teachers 
and equipment where there had been 
none, and increasing facilities where 
they already existed. 

Kansas’ laws have been toughened 
up—they now require policemen to 
submit written reports within 24 hours 
of an accident, provide for suspension 
of a resident's driving license upon 
conviction in another state, and force 
the revocation of a license after three 
convictions for reckless driving within 
12 months. 

A bill was also passed setting up 
funds for a traffic court study which is 
now in progress. In addition, pedes- 
trian laws have been tightened. Sev- 
eral highway bills were also passed 
which modernized the authority of the 
State Highway Commission in regard 
to traffic safety, and which allowed the 


Carol Lane (right) presents award to Mrs. Haflich. 


counties to do specific signing and 
zoning in order to modernize their 
county road systems and to put in 
proper traffic control devices 


When a special effort was needed to 
increase the size of the Highway Patrol 
and the number of driver license ex- 
aminers, five additional examiners and 
25 patrolmen were obtained through 
her efforts. 


State highway fatalities have dropped 
sharply since the new laws were 
passed. From mid-September, 1958, 
to that same date in 1959, 424 fatali- 


ties occurred. The toll for 1959-60 
is 318 


Claud R. McCamment, director of 
safety for the Kansas Highway Com- 
mission, has said that Mrs. Haflich 
has done “‘a terrific job that will re- 
sult, in years to come, in the saving 
of hundreds of lives in the actual pre- 
vention of many thousands of acci- 
dents, due to the modernization of 
our Kansas traffic safety laws.” 


In addition to devoting hundreds of 
hours to this project, Mrs. Haflich has 


To Page 43 
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Non-Skid Advice 


Here's help for drivers who want 
to steer a safe course in the slippery 
months ahead—the NSC Winter Driv- 
ing Committee’s two winter driving 
booklets, “Be a Winter Winner’ for 
all drivers and “Keep Rolling with 
Safety in Winter Weather’ for the 
pros. 


BE A WINTER WINNER 

A new 16-page booklet, printed in two 
colors, discusses winter driving hazards. Ex- 
plains how to drive safely in spite of such 
hazards, as determined in the most recent 
tests conducted by the National Safety 
Council's Committee on Winter Driving 
Hazards 

Stock No. 399.59—Cost per booklet: 50 

KEEP ROLLING $.065; 500—$.055; 1,000—$.050; 5,000 
$.040; 10,000—$.037; 20,000—$.035 


KEEP ROLLING WITH SAFETY 
IN WINTER WEATHER 


r Driving Techniques Special edition of winter driving hazards 
booklet for tractor-trailer and other com 
Sie Shasial Sleds mercial vehicle drivers, discusses technical 
problems of the professional driver of heavy 
equipment. Many charts and schematic 
drawings. Sixteen pages, 514” x 81/4”, two 
colors 
Stock No. 399.58—Cost per booklet: 10 
$.17; 50—$.10; 500—$.085; 1,000 
$.075: 5.000—$.065: 10,000—$.06 
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BOOSTER MATERIALS 


ORDERS FOR NEW POSTERS 
SHOWN CANNOT BE SHIPPED 
UNTIL AFTER FEBRUARY 1 


STRAP DOWN 
FOR SURVIVAL 


In spite of the fact that Americans 
owe so much to the automobile, in 
terms of transportation, convenience 
and employment, nearly 40,000 lose 
their lives in traffic accidents each year 
These accidents are caused by people, 
those of us who use the motor car 
improperly. 

Extensive scientific research, includ 
ing actual vehicle crashes under con- 
trolled conditions, proves that seat 
belts are the most effective piece of 
protective equipment now available to 
reduce motor vehicle deaths and criti- 
cal injuries. 


The cost of seat belts is low and 
the benefits of comfort and protection 
are high. Much as insurance protects 
your pocketbook, seat belts protect 
your life and the lives of your family. 
Smart drivers have both kinds of pro- 
tection. 


The booklet Seat Belts Save Live 
tells the seat belt story, simply, clearly 
and convincingly. Attractively de- 
signed and illustrated, this 83x51,” 
two-color booklet should appeal to the 
better judgment of motor vehicle 
drivers who are anxious to do as much 
as they can to survive a traffic crash 
without serious injury. 


Get it into circulation and let it do 
a seat-belt selling job for you. 


Meetings of civil, social, business 
and church groups are naturals for 
leaflet distribution. So are hand out 
boxes in hotels, motels, gas stations, 
department stores, offices yt plants 
And don’t forget to post copies on 
bulletin boards of all kinds. 


399.31. Seat Belts Save Lives (min- 
imum order 50 copies) each: 50 
.06; 500—.05; 1M—.045; 5M—.04; 
10M- -.035; 20M—.032; 5OM—.029: 
100M—.026; 500OM—.023; 1,000M- 
.021. 


NEW TRAFFIC POSTERS FOR APRIL POSTING 
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T-2067-C 25x38 
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ALTERNATE POSTERS FOR APRIL POSTING 


(These posters may be ordered for immediate delivery) 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—tT-prefix to number 


1-9 
4 Size $0.19 
35 


B Size 


C Size 4 


10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 
$0.13 $0.077 $0.066 


25 21 17 
.33 .26 .24 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted at time of the press run on Traffic B and C 
posters only. Orders for imprints on March posters above must be received by 


February 10, 1961. 


Imprinting charges for these posters are $2.25 per lot plus an initial charge for 
each electroplate of $21.00 for C poster imprint and $12.50 for B poster imprint. 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more for special rates on annual 


poster orders. 





PRICES SHOWN ARE SUBJECT TO A DISCOUNT OF 10% TO NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL MEMBERS 
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POSTER PRICES 

Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 

tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 

that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8'/:"xil'/"") and (2) "B" 

size (17"'x23"'). 281.31 Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 

City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $9.90; 5-49, 

Intercity Truck Intercity Bus $7.80; 50 or more, $6.44. 

Sales Truck Taxicab 

Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 

Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 

1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° PRINTED IN'U.SA 

A size $0.19 $0.13 $0.077 $0.066 NATIONAL SAFETY COUNECHE 
B size 35 25 21 7 

All prices shown are subject to a 10% discount to National Safety Council Members. V-2032-B 17x23 

*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. See page 29 for prices of posters 

with T-prefix. 
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—— I first became aware of 
your particular occupational spe- 
cialty, I must confess that I was some 
what skeptical about it. I had the 
layman’s view of accidents that is still 
too common in the world today—that 
accidents are just what the name im- 
plies—accidental happenings that are 
not possible to foresee and therefore 
not possible to prevent 


I asked myself what do these so 
called safety directors have to sell? 
What techniques do they command? 
Do these techniques really work? And 
are these fellows worth the money 
some companies are paying them ? 


After some time spent in studying 
and inquiring into your methods and 
techniques, I made the very astonish- 
ing discovery that you fellows actually 


Mark Robeson, NSC’s vice president for 
motor transport, is vice president of the 
Yellow Transit Freight Lines, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. This article is adapted from a 
speech made by him at the National Safety 
Congress 


by Mark Robeson 


know how to prevent accidents. Ad- 
mittedly, you can't prevent them all 

some are still getting by. But you 
know how to prevent enough accidents 
to pay your own salary and bring a 
profit to your company besides 


So you really do have something 
to sell. And, let me tell you, it is 
a terrific product, What more valuable 
product could anyone be engaged in 
selling than accidents that don’t hap- 
pen, injuries and deaths that are pre- 
vented, valuable property that is not 
damaged? You people have something 
that is tremendously important not 

y in business and industry but in 
very facet of American life. 


My next line of inquiry was to see 
what kind of a selling job you have 
been doing with this marvelous prod- 
uct. With a sure fire item such as 
you have, I assumed that you would 
by now have pretty well blanketed the 
country—that safety would be every- 
where all the time—like Coca Cola or 
Wrigley’s chewing gum. To my amaze- 
ment, I discovered that a good deal of 


nings 
jesires $3) 
Sbil ty. EXD 


your sales territory had not even been 
touched. 

I could only conclude from this that 
while you had a terrific product, the 
product just wasn’t selling itself and 
you were not doing as good a job of 
selling it as you might. Your prob- 
lem was not an accident prevention 
problem but a sales problem. 

Now I do not represent myself as 
being an accident prevention specialist 
in any sense of the word. But there 
is one specialty that I do know some- 
thing about and can speak about with 
some authority and that is sales. So, 
I'd like to discuss sales technique as 
it applies to your problem—or, rather, 
our problem—yours and mine. 

First of all, a good salesman knows 
his product and ts sold on it himself. 
Are you really sold on your own 
product? Or are you only half sold 
or only sold enough to get by? 

I feel so strongly about the value of 
total personal commitment to the job 
that I'd like to digress for a moment 
to illustrate exactly how I feel. 
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We have been hearing a lot for the 
past three decades about love and toler- 
ance. Many of the great world prob- 
lems that we have are said to be due 
to a lack of love for our fellow men 
and a lack of tolerance. We have a 
problem of juvenile delinquency and 
we are told by the experts that a good 
deal of this problem is due to a lack 
of love and affection and tolerance on 
the part of the parents. This is prob- 
ably true. We hear a lot about racial 
problems and how these are due to 
a lack of tolerance. Certainly we can 
use more tolerance in this area. 


But I am beginning to suspect that 
the attitude of tolerance has been over- 
sold and that some people are accept- 
ing it and applying it across the board 
and in places where tolerance has no 
business. 


We must realize that love can be 
misplaced. Love and tolerance can 
be carried to the point of condoning 
evils that shouldn't be tolerated for an 
instant. We can get so broad minded 
that we cease standing for anything. 


It's about time that someone had a 
good word to say for old fashioned 
hate. After all, hate is a basic human 
emotion. The capacity to hate must 


have been instilled in all of us for 
some purpose. And it has a construc- 
tive application. It can be a powerful 


force for good—if it is aimed at the 


right things. 


To be a good salesman for safety, I 
think you've got to be a good hater. 
You've got to hate accidents. You must 
hate accidents like a fireman hates fire, 
like a policeman hates crime, like a 
doctor hates disease, like a clergyman 
hates sin and like a statesman hates 
war. 


You've got to hate accidents so 
much that every accident you have will 
gall you. Every accident your organ- 
ization has should be regarded by you 
as a failure of your accident preven- 
tion program—and every accident 
should seem to you like a personal 
failure as a professional man. 


There is no room for an attitude 
of tolerance or complacency about your 
accident rate no matter how low you 
think it is. If you have a rate at all 
an attitude of tolerance and com- 
placency is the same as condoning bad 
practices. You have to hate accidents 
in order to be a good salesman of 


safety. 


Being personally sold on safety is 
not enough. You've got to be a good 
salesman in selling safety upward and 
downward in your organization 

Now you've done a very good job 
of selling safety to drivers. When you 
are given a free hand and turned loose 
to promote safety among drivers you 
can really go to town. It is in this 
area of your profession that you are 
really tops. All the laurels you have 
won for yourselves so far as a profes- 
sional group have been here. You 
have proved over and over again that 
you know how to bring certain in- 
fluences to bear on a group of drivers 
so that they will turn in a high stand- 
ard of safety performance. You have 
built a darn good mouse trap and for 
that you should be congratulated. 

But you as professional people can't 
practice your specialty unless you are 
hired by someone and given the au- 
thority and money by top management 
to go to work. And it is in the area of 
selling top management that you still 
have a tough selling job to do. 


Get the Story Across 


There are thousands of motor ve- 
hicle fleets in this country that are 
hardly aware that there is such a thing 
as a professional fleet safety director. 
There are thousands more who are 
aware of your existence but are not 
convinced that you can really do the 
job you claim you can do. 

Even in companies that have had 
professional safety men on the pay- 
roll, top management has_ not been 
too well sold on your indispensability 
to the welfare of the organization. 

How many times have you seen this 
happen. A company trains a good 
safety man and gives him an adequate 
budget to do the job he was hired to 
do. They develop this man to a high 
standard of proficiency and he in turn 
is able to develop a fleet of drivers who 
can operate at a high level of safety 
performance. And then something 
happens. Our safety director is pro- 
moted to the operations end of the 
business or some other part of the or- 
ganization. Or he leaves to take a job 
with another company. Or he retires. 

In 90 per cent of the cases there 
is no adequate assistant safety director 
trained and ready to step in and fill the 
vacancy. Management looks around 
half-heartedly for another safety di- 
rector and probably decides to leave 


the position vacant indefinitely. The 
safety program flounders and the acci- 
dent rate begins to creep up. 

Admittedly, it is poor management 
to leave such an important base as the 
safety department uncovered in this 
way, but the reason the base is left 
uncovered is that management hasn't 
been properly sold on the necessity of 
having a professionally trained safety 
man in charge of the safety program 
at all times. 


Somehow you haven't been getting 
your story across to the bosses in the 
industry. Maybe you have been wait- 
ing for the motor transport world to 
beat a path to your door to buy your 
mousetrap. That old slogan is as false 
as a three dollar bill. Things just 
aren't done that way. 


The need to sell safety to top man- 
agement has been a subject for dis- 
cussion among safety men for several 
years. You are apparently aware of 
the problem, but you haven't licked 
it yet and I think you should move 
ahead in this area far more decisively 
than you have. 


How do you do it? Well, I can 
think of various ways I would do it. 
For example, the program that you 
put on at the National Safety Congress 
was a wonderful educational forum. 
But it was attended mainly by safety 
directors. You ought to have some of 
your management people attend, too. 
They would learn a lot about your 
techniques and your approach to the 
problem and would acquire an entirely 
new respect for your specialty. 

Another idea you might use is to 
arrange to appear on the annual pro- 
grams of any trade associations whose 
members are involved in any kind of 
business, industry, or service that util- 
izes fleets of motor vehicles. Certainly 
any one who hires drivers has a safety 
problem and they need what you have 
to sell 


This should not be a hit or miss 
proposition, but a carefully organized 
and prepared campaign. You ought 
to decide how to tell your story, how 
to convince management that you have 
techniques that work, how to overcome 
their skepticism. You ought to plan a 
good presentation using visual aids in 
an effective way. You ought to decide 
which members are most proficient in 
presenting your story. Then you ought 
to list all the possible associations who 
would be interested in your story and 
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arrange to get on their annual pro- 
grams. 


After all, from a purely professional 
standpoint, you ought to be interested 
in creating as many jobs for fleet safety 
directors as possible. The more jobs 
there are, the more opportunities there 
are for job advancement. And it is 
healthy for the profession to have a 
ladder of advancement so that the most 
gifted and talented of your members 
can move from one job to a more re- 
sponsible job 


And in selling top management, 
don’t always think in terms of the big 
fleets. If organized accident preven- 
tion is good for the big common and 
private carriers, it is also good for the 
small fleets. Admittedly, these smaller 
companies won't be able to afford a 
full time safety man, but certainly 
some one person in the organization 
can read up on the essentials of good 
driver safety supervision and train him- 
self to be a good driver safety super- 
visor 


Sell the Whole Line 

You ought to have something in 
your National Safety Council program 
for the small fleet, the part time safety 
director, too, because collectively, these 
small operators represent more vehicles 
than you do. And the safer you make 
them, the safer the streets and high- 
ways will be for your own vehicles. 


As good safety salesmen, you should 
not rest until every fleet large and 
small knows about good accident pre- 
vention technique and is putting it into 
practice in an effective way 


As safety salesmen, you not only 
have a good product, you have a whole 
line of products—and any good sales- 
man sells the whole line all the time. 
Unfortunately, you've been concentrat- 
ing on the big seller, driver safety, and 
neglecting the rest of the line. 


One of these other items is employe 
safety. You people can’t take credit 
for developing this product, it was 
developed by the industrial safety en- 
gineers. But it is as good a product 
as the one you developed for drivers 
and you have the selling franchise for 
it in the motor transport industry. 


The employe injury rates in both the 
Commercial Vehicle Section and the 
Transit Section indicate that you are 
not moving this product as fast as 
you should. 


I don’t buy the excuse sometimes 
given me that traffic accidents rep- 
resent such an impressive chunk of 
money that all effort is devoted to their 
prevention and the safety department 
doesn’t have any time left over to 
focus on preventing other disabling 
injuries among drivers and other em- 
ployes. 

Accidental injuries are accidents, 
too. They are costly in terms of pain 
and suffering, lost wages and lost pro- 
duction and—like traffic accidents 
they can be prevented. 

Their prevention lies within your 
jurisdiction. The work belongs in your 
union. If you hate accidents enough, 
you ll sell safety in this area, too. 


If you really don’t have enough time 
to devote to this problem, then sell the 
boss on hiring an assistant. You may 
have to do a cost study of the prob- 
lem to convince the boss that there are 
savings to be made, and that the sav- 
ings will more than pay for the cost of 
the additional accident prevention ef- 
fort, but as I said before, you hold the 
union card for this type of work and 
if you don’t initiate more effective 
action in this area, who will ? 


One of the newest products in your 
line is off-the-job safety and you ought 
to familiarize yourself with this ex- 
cellent product, too. Now, I admit 
that what a worker does during his 
off-duty hours when he is at home or 
driving on the streets or highways or 
hunting or swimming or vacationing 
is probably his own business. But 
American industry is waking up to the 
fact that what the worker does off-the- 
job is partly the company’s business, 
too. Because every trained worker 
represents an investment. 

If you haven't already investigated 
this problem, I would suggest that you 
conduct a little experiment. Go over 
your personnel records for the past 
year and list the names of your em- 
ployes who have been absent from 
work because of accidental injuries 
sustained off-the-job. If you know 
the type of injury that caused the ab- 
sence, jot that down, too. Write in 
the number of days lost from work. 
Then try to reconstruct how much the 
operation of your business was dis- 
rupted because each employe was sick 
at home or in the hospital. If you can 
arrive at a dollar value for this disrup- 
tion, so much the better. There are 
a lot of intangibles in this, but I think 


even a very rough study of the prob- 
lem will convince you that off-the-job 
injuries affect the company, too. 

In a recent year, estimates of na- 
tional off-the-job totals ran like this- 
29,000 killed; 2,300,000 suffering dis- 
abling injuries; another 5,000,000 in- 
curring non-disabling injuries. Man- 
days lost came to 5,500,000, The total 
economic loss was $31/, billion, and 
the dollar loss to employers was $550 
million. 


Of the 29,000 killed, 17,000 lost 
their lives in traffic accidents; 6,400 
suffered fatal public accidents and the 
remaining 5,800 met death through 
accidents in their own homes. Of the 
disabling injuries, 600,000 resulted 
from traffic accidents, 800,000 from 
public accidents and 900,000 from 
home accidents. 

The estimates showed further that 
deaths per 100,000 workers were oc- 
curring at the rate of 49 off the job 
to 22 on the job, a ratio of two to one; 
and that disabling injuries per 1,000 
workers were occurring at the rate 
of about 40 off the job to 30 on the 
job, a ratio of four to three. 

Figures compiled by various com- 
panies tell an even more dramatic 
story. In some cases, disabling in- 
juries occur 20 to 40 times as often 
off the job as on the job. Even while 
a company is building an outstanding 
record with no disabling injuries in- 
curred at work over a long period of 
time, its employes go right on suffer- 
ing disabling injuries off the job. 
Look Outside 

Frankly, I don’t know exactly how 
you go about preventing off-the-job ac- 
cidents, but I do know that there are 
techniques that work effectively in this 
area too. Off-the-job safety is one of 
the products in your line and one that 
you ought to be selling. To sell it, 
you've got to know your product. So, 
study up on it. The National Safety 
Council has a good deal of material 
on the subject. All you have to do is 
write and get it. 

You have still another product in 
your line and a very important one. 
That is community safety. You should 
be selling safety here, too. You all 
know the famous quotation from John 
Donne—"No man is an island unto 
himself.” 

Your company is not an island unto 
itself either. It is part of the com- 
munity and when accidents kill and 
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maim anyone in your community, the 
bell tolls for thee, too. 


The special training you have ac- 
quired in accident prevention puts you 
under a special obligation to place 
your know-how at the disposal of all 
the people of your community 


Certainly, the most logical focus of 
your community safety work ought to 
be through your local safety council, 
and if you don't have one, the first 
item on your agenda should be to 
start one. 


A safety council in your community 
is one of the best sales organizations 
for safety that I know 


I don't know how much you know 
about the organization and operation 
of local safety councils, but these peo- 
ple have techniques that work, too. 
They, too, have a terrific product to 
sell. If you take the time and trouble 
to familiarize yourself with this prod 
uct, I’m sure you'll have your eyes 
opened to the possibilities for service 
to the public that local councils rep- 
resent. And I can think of no more 
enjoyable and rewarding activity than 
making your community a safer and 
better place in which to live 


One of the sections of your local 
council ought to be a commercial ve- 
hicle section. Every local business man 
who operates one or more vehicles in 
the conduct of his business ought to 
have a representative attend regular 
meetings of this section. In this way 
you can impart your knowledge of 
good driver supervisory techniques to 
others in your community who are 
concerned with the operation of ve- 
hicles. 

They, in turn, will employ these 
techniques in supervising their driv- 
ers and the effect should be to greatly 
multiply the number of safe drivers 
in your community. 


You people have a wonderful prod- 
uct to sell. You have a command of 
techniques that work to prevent acci- 
dents. You found many of the an- 
swers by your own efforts. You learned 
them by hard and costly experience 
and by a process of trial and error and 
by pooling your information through 
the National Safety Council and your 
trade associations. 

Some day, science and safety engi- 
neering will be and should be welded 
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California truckers at one of Diablo Valley College's outdoor classes. 


California Truck School 
Stresses Duty to Public 


California's first truck driver train- 
ing school was established last sum- 
mer. The idea originated with the 
California Trucking Associations, Inc., 
whose representatives approached Dia- 
bolo Valley College officials with a 
proposal to set up a program similar 
to that offered at North Carolina 
State College. 

College officials liked the suggestion. 

An advisory committee was formed 
to organize the training school, make 
recommendations to the college con- 
cerning the curriculum, and aid in the 
selection of teachers. 

The committee included representa 
tives of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the California Highway 
Patrol, the Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the Teamster’s Union, the 
Trucking Associations and the college. 

The training sessions were keynoted 
by Instructor Eugene Vaughn who 
emphasized the professional truck 
driver's duties and responsibilities to 
the public. 

The training school was conducted 
in two four week sessions. Students 


went to school eight hours per day, 
five days a week. They spent a mini- 
mum of 12 hours behind the wheel, 
and another 12 observing from the 
cab during truck operation. The men 
also received 10 hours of group driv- 
ing instruction and eight hours of 
over-the-road experience on a field 
trip with an experienced driver. 


The sessions also included 60 hours 
of in-class instruction. Subjects studied 
included Regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, California 
Vehicle Code, theoretical aspects of 
safe driving, general maintenance of 
vehicles, accident prevention, princi- 
ples of insurance, bills of lading, 
freight handling, driver records, cus- 
tomer and public relations and first 
aid for road operation. 


Advisory committee chairman, Ed- 
win R. Adams, said,. ‘We are pleased 
with the number of students enrolled 
and the enthusiasm in our first truck 
driver school. This step forward in 
vocational education has been a long 
time in planning and now that it is 
finally a reality we hope to see it en- 
larged throughout the entire state.” 
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Traffic Short Courses 


April, May, and June, 1961 








April 3-7—Accident Investigation 
Course—Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

April 3-21—Supervision of Police 
Personnel and Activity—Northwest- 
ern University Trafhc Institute, 
Evanston, IIl 

April 3-21—Motor Vehicle Trathc 
Safety for the Army—Northwestern 
University Trathc Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill 

April 6-7—South-€ entral Region 
In-Service Training Conference for 
Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs—Police Department, 
Tulsa, Okla. (Presented by North- 
western University Traffic Institute.) 

April 10-14—Motor Fleet Super 
visor—University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. Contact: Richard 
Stottler 

April 10-14 
nance—North 
lege, Charlotte. Contact 
Ruggles, Raleigh. 

April 10-28—Police 1 rathc Rec- 
ords—Analysis. and Use of Data 
Northwestern University Traffic In 
stitute, Evanston, III 

April 10-May 19—Polygraph Ex 
aminers Training Course—National 
Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y 

April 11, 12, 18, 19, 25 
Investigation Michigan 
State University Oakland, Roch 
ester, Mich.; Kellogg Center, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing 

April 17-May 12—Polygraph Ex 
aminer Pasadena Police 
Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, 
Calif. 

April 17-May 26—Polygraph Ex 
amination Techniques and Related 
Subjects Keeler Polygraph Insti 
tute, 341B East Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill 

April 24-28—Motor Fleet Mainte- 
nance—Penn State University, Uni- 


versity Park, Pa. Contact: Amos E 
Neyhart 


Motor Fleet Mainte- 
Carolina State Col 


Edw ard W 


Accident 
C ourse 


Course 


April 24-28 — Trainers of Com- 
mercial Drivers— Ontario Safety 
League, Toronto, Canada. Contact: 
Frank C. DeVenne. 

April 24-29—Police Firearms In- 
structor School—Center for Police 
Training, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

April 24-May 12 
forcement Administration and 
Techniques Northwestern Univer- 
sity Trafhc Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

April 24-May 12—Motor Vehicle 
Trathc Control for the Navy 
Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, Ill. ~ 

April 26-27—East Region In-Sery 
ice Training Conference for Grad 


Trathc Law En- 


uates of TPA Training Program and 
their Chiefs—Northwestern Univer- 
sity Trathe Institute, Evanston, III. 
(Host and 
nounced. ) 


May 1-5-— Motor Fleet Supervisor 

University of Washington, Seattle. 
Contact: Fred H. Rhodes. 

May 8-12—-Motor Fleet Supervisor 

Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. Contact: Robert Sheehan. 

May 8-26—Trathc Control—De- 
vices and Methods Northwestern 
University Trafhc Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

May 15-19 
visor 


Location to be an 


Motor Fleet Super- 
Florida State Department of 
Education, Miami. Contact: J. H. 
Allen, Commercial Vehicle Driver 
Trainer, Tallahassee. 

May 15-26-—Northwestern Region 
Police Trathc Training: Accident In 
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What Makes ’Em Use Seat Belts? 


(A lettes from a safety man) 


In reading the TRAFFIC SAFETY arti- 
cle ‘More Fleets Use Seat Belts’ I 
was particularly interested in one com- 
ment by Mr. Benson, “the minority 
consists of safety people, professional 
drivers, and those who are aware of 
the lifesaving potential of the belts, 
such as physicians, airline pilots, etc.” 

We don’t use seat belts in our 
feet . . . but I do have them in my 
private car 


This caused me to stop and wonder 
why I had them and why I use them; 
and I do use the belts religiously. I 
always connect my belt before I start 
the engine. Well, part of the answer 
may be as Mr. Benson stated, because 
being a safety director, I am aware 
of the belt's lifesaving potential 


But the main reason I have belts in 
my car is because I was involved in a 
collision several years ago, and I was 
slightly injured when my head struck 
the windshield. I have no doubt that 
I would not have been injured at all 
if I had been using belts at that time 
But like a lot of people, I took pre 


ventive measures after the accident 
had already occurred. 


Then I started wondering. If what 
Mr. Benson said was true, then why 
didn’t I use belts before my accident ? 
I was in safety work at the time and 
I knew they would work, but I just 
hadn't gotten around to installing the 
belts until I got hurt. But why do I 
have them now and what makes me 
use the belts? 


This may sound very foolish and 
childish, or, maybe other folks feel the 
same way. I think I know the real 
reason why I use the belts. Oh, part 
of my motivation is my professional 
knowledge, some is even to set an ex 
ample, and maybe a slight bit of mo- 
tivation to keep me from getting hurt. 
But the big reason is two-fold. Pride 
and superstition. These may be my 
sub-conscious thoughts. 


First of all, let's look at the “pride” 
aspect. I would certainly lose face and 
feel awfully foolish if I were to be 


accident because | 
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Latest Traffic Accident Data 


From Page 6 
ranked according to the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 
were: 

Reg. Pop. 

Rate Rate 

Group I (Over 1,000,000 Pop.) 

Chicago, III. 26 7.0 
Decroit, Mich. 28 &5 
Los Angeles, Calif. a. 16.7 
Group IT (750,000 to 1,000,000 Pop.) 
St. Louis, Mo. 26 9.5 
San Francisco, Calif. 27 102 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.2 9.8 
Group III (500,000 to 750,000 Pop.) 
Milwaukee, Wis. ES 6. 
Seattle, Wash. 1.5 i 
Houston, Tex. LS 10; 
Group IV (350,000 to 500,000 Pop. 
Denver, Colo. 22 2 
Portland, Ore. 2.4 14. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 24 44. 
Group V (200,000 to 350,000 Pop. 
Wichita, Kan. 0.8 1.8 
Grand Rapids, Mich 0.8 £5 
Miami, Fla. 1.2 10 
Group VI (100,000 to 200,000 Pop 
Wilmington, Del 0.6 33 
Saginaw, Mich. 0.8 1.4 
Baton Rouge, La. 1.0 1.8 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000 Pop.) 
Schenectady, N. Y. 0.0 0.0 
Lexington, Ky. 0.0 0.0 
San Mateo, Calif 0.0 0.0 
Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000 Pop.) 
Whittier, Calif. 0.0 0.0 
Plainfield, N. J. 0.0 0.0 
Appleton, Wis. 0.0 0.0 
Group IX (10,000 to 25,000 Pop. ) 
Boulder, Colo. 0.0 0.0 
Greeley, Colo. 0.0 0.0 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 0.0 0.0 
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CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS———— 


7 FIRST 10 MONTHS, 
1959 TO 1960 


i 
[mma 

GE INCREASE- 8% AND OVER’ 
[(] INCREASE-UNDER 85 

GRRE DECREASES OR NO CHANGE 
REPORTS INCOMPLETE * 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
10 MONTHS 


+2% 


LESS THAN .5% 











MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND CHANGES 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
Corresponding Month 4 Mos. Mov. Ave.* 


1956- 1958- | 1959- 1958- | 1959- 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 


DEATHS 
Months 
1956 1958 1959 1960 


2,954 
2,652 


2,709 
2,398 
2,598 
2,595 2,650 
2,937 3,110 
3,078 3,260 
3,098 3,250 
3,550 3,510 
3,325 3,360 
3,586 4,440 


January 

February 
March 2,940 
April . 2,970 
May .... 3,094 
June 3,338 
July 3,555 
August 3,535 
September 3,653 
October 3,476 


2,790 
2,430 
2,860 


2,850 || — 2% . 0% 
2,380 || —10% Y 0% 
2,400 || —18% y 3% 
2,910 — 2% 2% 
3,230 || + 3% 1% 
3,320 0% 0% 
3,450 . y ) 5% 
3.470 || — } D 3% 
3.430 y / 2% 
3,680 y J 3% 





10 Months..32,167 
November 3,603 
December 3,858 


29,874 30,660 31,120 
3,526 3,490 
3,581 3,650 





Total 39,628 36,981 37,800 


All 1956 and 1958 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. The 1959 
and 1960 figures are National Safety Council estimates. 


The 1960 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 
1959 to 1960 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1959-1960 change in the 
entire country. First reports are preliminary, so revisions are made from time to time 
as later reports are received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 1960 may 
differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future 
issues Of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 


*Four Months Moving Average is based on changes between the totals for four 
months instead of one month. For example, the October figure shows the change be- 
tween the totals for July-October 1959 and July-October 1960, etc. Adding several 
months together tends to smooth out single month changes which may be affected by 
differences in the number of weekends in a month from one year to the next, random 
variations, etc 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1960 regis- 


1960 1960 
Tet Reg. Pop. 
1960 19 Rate Rate 


REPORTING CITIES 25 02 
1,000,000 and over) 


218 238 251 


138 


. St. Louis, Mo. 
. San Francisco, Calif. 
_ cities S$ grou 


YHwrenn 


Milwaukee, W 
Seattle. Wash. 
Howseon, Tex 
Buffal Y 
ll cities in th 
Minneapolis, M 
Boston, Mass. 
sncinnati. O} 
Dalla 
Pittsburgh 
San ‘Diego, Calif 
. New Orleans, La 


In dianapolis, Ind 

. Oakland, Calif 
Sar Antor Te 

Louisv K 

( imbus Or 

4 ay! ag 

Memphis, Te 
Atlanta, Ga. 

. Birmingham, Ala 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Kansas City, M 


1. Wichita, Ka 
. Grand heniiie, Mich. 
Miami, Fla. 


Akron, Ohio 
Dayto 
Tole O} 


A 

; Gouke, ‘Ne ob 
Fort Wi Tex 
Richmond, Va 

. Worcester, Mass 
. (ick 


on Tex 
Group VI 
Wilmington, Del 
Saginaw, |! 
: Baton Rouge, La. 
. Berkeley, Calif. 
Erie, Pa 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Madison, Wis 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1959 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Co. 


Cities are ranked by registration death 
rates—from low to high. When two or 
more cities have exactly the same rate, 


1960 1960 
Ten Months Reg. Pop 
1960 1959 1958 Rate Rate 


% Roanoke, Va. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

. Springfield, Mass. 

. Elizabeth, N. 
Trenton, N. } 
Montgomery, Ala. 

. Dearborn, Mich. 

. Lansing, Mich. 

. Fresno, Calif. 
Evansville, Ind. 

. Glendale, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash 

. Arlington, Va. 

. Knoxville, Tenn. 

22. Pasadena, Calif. 

3. Rockford, Ill. 

South Bend, Ind 
25. Des Moines, lowa 
Canton, Ohio 

. Gary, Ind 

. Austin, Tex. 

. Youngstown, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn 

. Little Rock, Ark. 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
Reading, Pa. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Tacoma, Wash 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

. Utica, N 
Fort Wayne, Ind 

Bridgeport, Conn 
in this group 
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Niagara alls 
New Haven, Conn 
" Albuquerque, N. M. 
aterbury, Conn 
San Jose, Calif 
Allentown, Pa. 

. Lubbock, Tex. 
Newport News, Va 
Duluth, Minn 

2. Shreveport, La 

. Hammond, Ind. 

St. Petersburg, Fla 
Waco, Tex 
Jackson, Miss 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Mobile, Ala 
Charlotte, N. C 
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Group VII (50,000 


. Schenectady, N. Y. 

. Lexington, Ky. 

San Mateo, Calif. 

. White Plains, N. Y. 

. Elmira, N. 

. Medford, Mass. 

. Passaic, N. J. 
Colorado Spgs., 

. Cedar Rapids, 

. Joliet, Il. 

. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

. East Orange, N. J. 

. Topeka, Kan. 

. Pueblo, Colo. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Bethlehem, Pa 

. Kenosha, Wis. 
Evanston, Ill 

. Decatur, Ill. 
Anderson, Ind 

1. Mansfield, Ohio 

. St. Clair Shores, Mich. 

. Lakewood, Calif. 

. Portsmouth, Va. 
New Rochelle, N. Y 

. Columbus, Ga. 

. Abilene, Tex. 

. Hayward, Calif. 
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ranking is by total vehicle registrations— 
from large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1960 compared with 1959. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1960 1960 
Ten Months’ Reg. Pop 
960 1959 1958 Rate Rate 


. Binghamton, N. Y. 

. Newton, Mass. 

. Lakewood, Ohio 

2. Fort Smith, Ark. 

3. San Leandro, Calif 

. Richmond, Calif. 

. Council Bluffs, lowa 

. Santa Monica, Calif. 

. Euclid, Ohio 

. Lynchburg, Va. 

. Alexandria, Va. 
Muskegon, Mich. 

. Aurora, Ill. 

s Springfeld, a 

. Sioux Falls, §. D 

. Bloomfield, N. J 

. Columbia, S. C. 

. Lake Charles, La. 
Hamilton, Ohio 

. Orlando, Fla. 

. Pensacola, Fla. 

. Springfield, 

. Pawtucket, R. I. 

. Terre Haute, Ind 

3. West Hartford, Conn. 

. West Allis, Wis. 

. Lynn, Mass. 

. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

7. Beaumont, Tex. 

. Reno, Nev 

. Torrance, Calif. 

. Wheeling, W. Va 

. Fullerton, Calif 

. Berwyn, Ill. .. 

. Stamford, Conn, 

. East St. Louis, Ill. 

-. Muncie, Ind. 
Irvington, iN. J 
Portland, Maine 

. Sioux City, lowa 

. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Alameda, Calif. 

. Waterloo, lowa 

. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

. Parma, Ohio 

. Fort Lauderdale, Fla 

. Johnstown, Pa. 

All cities in this group 

. Santa Ana, Calif. 

7. Winston-Salem, N. C 

8. Pontiac, Mich 

- Royal Oak, Mich. 

. Hampton, Va. 

Bay City, Mich 

. Asheville, N. € 

. Oak Park, Ill 

. Woonsocket, R. I 

. W. Palm Beach, Fla 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Davenport, lowa 
Lancaster, Pa 
Lorain, Ohio 
Bayonne, N. J 

. Cambridge, Mass 

2. Warren, Ohio 

. Jackson, Mich 

. Dubuque, Iowa 

. Burbank, Calif. 

. Racine, Wis. 

. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

. San Bernardino, Calif. 
Huntington, W. Va 

. Greensboro, N. C€ 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

2. Augusta, Ga 

. Waukegan, Ill 

. Lincoln Park, Mich 

5. Waltham, Mass 

. Riverside, Calif 
Miam: Beach, Fla 

. Anaheim, Calif. 

109. Kalamazoo, Mich 
110. Durham, N. C€ 
111. San Angelo, Tex 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY 





1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 
Ten Months Reg. Pop. Ten Months Reg. Pop. Ten Months Reg. Pop. 
1960 1959 1958 Rate Rat 1960 1959 1958 Rate Rate 1960 1959 1958 Rate Rate 





. Livonia, Mich. 6 
Elgin, Ill. 6 

. Shaker Heights, Ohio 3 
National City, Calif. 4 
Fitchburg, Mass. 4 
Middletown, Ohio 6 

. Hamtramck, Mich. 4 
Hazel Park, Mich. 3 

. Chula Vista, Calif 
lowa City, lowa 

. Kettering, Ohio 
New London, Conn. 

. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Temple, Tex. 

. Santa Clara, Calif 

. Elmhurst, Ill. 

Revere, Mass. . 

. Chicago Heights, IIl. 
Milford, Conn. 
Monioe, Mich. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 7 

3. Fremont, Calif 4 4 

. High Point, N. C. 10 1 

. Highland Park, Ill 5 2 

4 


New Britain, Conn 3 2.8 8. N...J 
Compton, Calif. PS 15. 74. Richfield, Minn. 
Manchester, N. H 5 8 ) . Vallejo, Calif. 

. Warren, Mich. & . Birmingham, Mich l ) 
Battle Creek, Mich 9 “3 Benton Hasbor, Mich l 
Macon, Ga 9 . Redlands, Calif. 

. Brockton, Mass. 0 11. . Provo, Utah 
Raleigh, N. ¢ l Brownsville, Tex 
Stockton, Calif , . Watertown, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 4 Poughkeepsie, N. 

-2. Covington, Ky i . Burlington, N. C. 
Wichita Falls, 4 ) . Everett, Wash. 
5 
5 


nN > 


2 
1 
3 


US DAWiat 


Amn 
am 


0 mr 
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East Chicago, . Webster Groves, Mo 
Tucson, Ariz . Hamden, Conn. 
Charieston, S. ¢ 
Norwalk, Conn 
Charleston, W. Va 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Greenville, S. ¢ 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Ogden, Utah 
Brookline, Mass 
Las Vegas, Nev 


Greenwich, Conn 


ue 
> 


4 


\o 
4 bo 


. Lewiston, Maine 

6 t . Pasadena, Tex. 

7 . Fairmont, W. Va 

Lafayette, Ind. 
Hutchinson, Kan 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Urbana, Ill 

. Warwick, R. 

. Rapid City, S. I. 

. Rock Island, Ill. 

7. Richmond, ind. 

. Pocatello, Idaho 

Group VIII (25,000 ' 9. Oshkosh, Wis. 

. Yakima, Wash 
. Danville, Va 

2. Stratford, Conn. 
Wyandotte, Mich 
. Alton, Il. 

. Great Falls, Mont. 
Beloit, Wis. 

Des Plaines, Ill 
Barberton, Ohio . 
Boise, Idaho 
Linden, N. J 

. Maachester, Conn. 
2. Groton, Conn 
Fairfield, Conn. 

. Clearwater, Fla. 

. Kokomo, Ind. 

. West Orange, N. J. 
. Bloomington, Ill. 

. Burlington, lowa 
All cities in this group 

9. Midland, Tex. 

. Allen Park, Mich. 
Odessa, Tex 

ae Manitcwoc, Wis 

3. Owensboro, Ky. 

Teaneck, N. J 
. Ontario, Calif 
La Cresse, Wis. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Hagerstown, Md 
Rochester, Minn 
Rahway, N. J. 
Aurora, Colo 
Danbury, Conn. 
Garfield Hgts., Ohio 
Freeport, Ill 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Coral Gables, Fla 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
East Detroit, Mich 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Arlington, Mass 

. Ventura, Calif. 

East Cleveland, Ohio 

. Chicopee, Mass. 
East Hartford, Conn. 
Elkhart, Ind 

v . Roseville, Mich. 

- Quincy, Ill. Tallahassee, Fla 
Easton, Pa 8. Kankakee Il 
West Covina, Cz 2 . Daytona Beach, Fla. 

. Gainesville, Fla Elyria. Ohio 
Newburgh, N. Y Moline, Iil 
Fargo, N. D Enid, Okla 

. Montebello, Calif. Pine Bluff, Ark 
Rome, Y Oxnard, Calif 

; Bloomington, Ind. Modesto, Calif 

. Wausau, Wis. . Champaign, Ill 
Torrington, Conn. . Muskogee, Okla. 
Rome, Ga St. Cloud, Minn 

. Mountain View, Calif. St. Louis Park, Minn 
Jackson, Tenn Bellingham, Wash 

. Monrovia, Calif. Sumter, S 

. Eugene, Ore. . Wyoming, Mich. 
Maywood, Ill . Spartanburg, S. C. 
Billings, Mont West Haven, Conn 

. South Euclid, Ohio Michigan City, Ind 

7. Westfield, N. J . Concord, N. H 

. Baldwin Park, Calif. Lawton, Okla. 
Mason City, Janesville, Wis 
Oak Park, Zanesville, Ohio 

. Bangor, Maine Port Huron, Mich 

. Hackensack, N Norwich, Conn. 
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Superior, Wis 6 
Vineland, N. J. 9 
. Southfield, Mich. 7 
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. Whittier, Calif. Group IX (10,000 to 25,000) 
. Plainfield, N. J. : : 

- Appleton, Wis. 

Salina, Kan. 

4 University City, Mo. 

. Highland Park, Mich. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

. Marion, Ohio 

. Portsmouth, Ohio 
Menlo Park, Calif 

. Granite City, Ill. 

. Galesburg, III. 

. Ferndale, Mich. 

. Sandusky, Ohio 
Manhattan Bch., Calif 
Findlay, Ohio 

. Fair Lawn, N. 

. Rock Hill, S. C. 

. Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Park Ridge, Ill. 

. Columbia, Mo. 

2. Steubenville, Ohio 

. Lockpert, N. Y 

. Walla W -— Wash. 0 

- Minot, N. 0 
Mt. ancl Mich 0 

. Norman, Okla. 0 

; Middletown, Conn. 0 

. Burlington, Vt. 0 

. New Kensington, Pa. 0 

- Annapolis, Md. 0 

. Denton, Tex. 0 

- Maple Heights, Ohio 0 
Winona, Minn ( 
East Lansing, Mich. 
Park Forest, Ill 

. Belmont, Mass. 
Lackawanna, N. Y 

. Palo Alto, Calif. 

Tyler, Tex. 
Redwood City, Calif 

2. Vancouver, Wash 

. Cheyenne, Wyo. 

. Casper, Wyo. 

. Beverly Hills, Calif. 

. Wilmington, N. C. 

7. Newark, Ohio 


| 


Boubies, Colo. Oo ¢ 
. Greeley, Colo. @.. 3 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 0 7 
Merced, Calif . 0 4 
Los Altos, Calif. 0 3 
Edina, Minn. 0 Oo 
Longview, Wash. 0 2 
. Bartlesville, Okla 0 0 
Lake Worth, Fla. 0 1 
Shermen, Tex. 0 1 
. Butler, Pa. ... 

. Endicott, N. Y 0 

. Ames, Iowa 0 Oo 
Frederick, Md 0 Oo 
. El Cerrito, Calif. 

. Covina, Calif. 

. Great Bend, Kan. 

8. Lombar 

. Wilmette, HI. 

North Platte, Neb 
21. Fremont, Ohio 

. Salisbury, N. C. 

23. Pittsburg, Kan. 
Muscatine, Iowa 

. Westport, Conn. 

. Glendora, Calif. 

. Muskegon Hts., Mich. 
So. St. Paul, Minn 
Hibbing, Minn 
Richland, Wash. 
Emporia, Kan. 

. Niles, Mich. 

. Marietta, Ohio 

. Albert Lea, Minn. 

. Wooster, Ohio 

. Moorhead, Minn. 

. Streator, JIl. 

8. Shorewood, Wis. 

. Pittsburg, Calif. 

. Ashland, Ohio 

. Greensburg, Pa. 

2. Kennewick, Wash. 

3. Statesville, N. C 

. Valparaiso, Ind. 

. El Dorado. Kan. 

. Arkansas City, Kan. 

. Escondido, Calif. 
Evergreen Park, Ill. 

. Pasco, Wash. d 

. Redding, Calif. .. 

. Takoma Park, Md. 

2. McAlester, Okla. 

. Massena, N. Y. 
Tracy, Calif 
Owatonna, Minn. 

. Faribault, Minn. 

. Gleaview, Ill. 

. Vernon, Conn. 

. Boone, Iowa .. 
Fergus Falls, Minn 

. Astoria, Ore. .. 

2. Winfield, Kan. .. 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

. State College, Pa.. 

. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

. Waynesboro, Va. .. 

. Hawthorne, N. J... 

’ Moses Lake, Wash. 

. Albany, Calif. ... 

. Lamesa, Tex. ... 
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January, 1961 





1960 1960 
Ten Months Reg. Pop 
160 1959 1958 Rate Rate 


Enfield, Conn ) ) 0.0 3. Lawrence, Kan. 
- Canton, Ill. 0.0 0. 114. Lodi, Calif 
Mitchell, S. D. ( ) : 
. Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Galion, Oh 
. Winnetka, Ill. 
enasha 
Mt l 
Albion 


r Pampa, Tex. 

0 Ypsilanti, Mich. 

( . 3. Manhattan, Kan 

; l Tiffin, Ohio 

0 - 2 Wheaton, III 

0 j 21. Renton, Wash 

0 2. Uniontown, Pa 
23. Ottawa, Ill. 


rs 4. Borger, Tex. 


0 
0 


Elizabeth Cit ity, N. et 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Northbre I 


eoccoccecec 


Aberdeen, S. D 
- Denison, Tex. 
. Sedalia, Mo. 


Grosse > Pt. 


; Du coored 


>oeccc 


. Cranford, N. J 
. Plainview, Tex. 


. Texarkana, Ark 


: Univ rsity Hg ts, “Ohio 5 
Ct “e as ' Cape Girardeau, 


owa ( ) 
pomines, Mick ) 0 36. So. 
Grosse Pte. Pk.. Micl ; 37. Meadville, Pa 
Covington 2 
Los Alamos, 
Moscow, Ida 


Johnson 

Chico, Calif 

‘ Fairborn, Ohio 

0. Bellaire, Ot Xenia, Ohio 

: Stonington, Conn l Connersville, Ind 
Webster, Mass ( ) 3. Huntington, Ind 
Fa A Snyder, Tex 

. Ww atertown, Conn. Stillwater. Okla 

o, er. Conn. . Martinsville, Va. 


N. M. 


herst, M 0 ? ) ) 1 Elmwceod Park, III 


Mercedes Tex : Caldwell, Idaho 
D a P 2 0.0 9. New Bern, 
1 7 Mt. Vernon Nin 


Eng od, ( 1 
Medford, Ore ¥ . > iar Siiicenines. Wis 


Grand Island, N l > Ariz. 
Austin, Minr l Peru, Ind 


v : . Port Chester, N. Y 


Jeffersonville, Ind. 
- Madison Hts., Mich. 


Morristown, N. ] 
" Brownwood, Tex. 


Portland, Maine 


1960 1960 1960 1960 
Ten Months’ Reg. Ten Months Reg. Pop. 
1960 1959 1958 Rate Rz 1960 1959 1958 Rate Rate 


Brainerd, Minn, 
Newton, K 
Sterling, Ill. ...... 

. Santa Cruz, Calif. 

8. Greenwood, Miss. 

. Marquette, Mich. 

. Antioch, Calif. 

Villa Park, Ill. 

2. Collingswood, N. J 
Fostoria, Ohio 

. Stevens Point, Wis. 

. La Grange, Ul..... 

. Alpena, Mich. . 

De Kalb, Ill. 
East Moline, II. 

. La Mesa, Calif. 

. Vernon, Tex. 

. Salinas, Calif. 

. Attleboro, Mass. 
Highland Park, Tex 
Prescott, Ariz. . . 

. Wisconsin Rpds., Wis 

. Needham, Mass. 

The Dalles, Ore 
—_ Angeles, Wash 
Garden City, Kan 
Shelton, Conn. 
Hanford, Calif. 

. North Adams, Mass. 

. So. Orange, N. 4 
Branford, Conn ; 
All cities in this group 

. Garland, Tex. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Lexington, N. ¢ 
Marshfield. Wis 

- Coronado, Calif. 
Millbrae, Calif. 
Atchison, Kan 

. Waukesha, Wis. 
Martinsburg, W. 
La Porte, Ind 


w) 


0 
1 
0 


1 0.9 
l 0.9 
9 
0 


1 
c 
1 
3 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


All figures are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, 
1959 and 1958 figures cover the same reporting period as those 
for 1960. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 
average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 





% Change 
Deaths 1959 1958 1960 1960 
Months Identical Periods to to Pop. Mile. 
Reported 1960 1959 1958 1960 1960 Rate Rate 





TOTAI 
U.S 
Ala 
Alaska 
Ariz. 
Ark 


r 
wa XC 


NNN New eo 
Aw 


if kN ew 


Md. 
Mass 
Mict 
Min 
Miss 
M 
Mont. 
Neb. 
Nev. 
N. H 
N. J 
N. M. 


at eet ed es 
SON 


wD 


~~ AN 
-nwmvVeo 


S. population rate is based on July 1, 1960 
State population rates are based on April 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


rest of the year. U. 
population estimate. 
1, 1960 census, U. § 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1960 compared 
with 1959, or showed no change. 

Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1960 mileage rate indi- 
cate the number of months for which the mileage rate is 
calculated for each state.) 


% ‘Chang e 
Deaths 1959 1958 1960 
Months Identical Periods to to Pop. Mile. 
Re Ported 1960 1959 _1958 1960 Rate Rate 


10 1,644 7 1,683 -- 11.8 3. (9) 
10 132 134 _ %o 25.0 8.6 (8) 
10 1,563 ] 3 1,462 t t t 19.3 (8) 
If 52 22 559 4+ - (2) 
10 370 Jo + (9) 
1¢ .35 1 23 1,352 a + (8) 
10 19 64 a (8) 
1 sa 465 1 25% 29.2 (8) 
10 195 ; 204 
10 58 ) 588 
10 ,838 
10 208 
1( 77 
10 606 
10 169 
10 297 
I 718 
138 


i 
- 


VOOOZZ 


iP e S 


SN 


Pay oe ae te ae re, 


a 


5 0% 


18 


CANAI , PROVING 
152 r 1 25% 
198 — 6% 
105 
802 
124 


onwealth of Puerto Rico 
Island 





Safety 








1960 1960 
"en Months Reg. Pop 
1959 195 é 


1960 8 Rate Rat 


| MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES 
8 10. BY STATES 1960 and 1959 


195. Hopewell, Va. 1. 
196. Conneaut, Ohio yy 
197. Plymouth, Mich ) 1 
4 ) 1 

Ba 

Be 


11 
10 Forty-four states and the District of The question of what injuries are 
9 
15. 


198. Adrian, Mich. 
199. No. Olmsted, Ohio 


[The table below shows all of the 
injury data reported by each state, but 
little information is available on pre- 
cisely what injuries are included in 
each state's tabulation 


Nee ee ee ee 


JN 


DDD er br PWHWwWwNT 


200. Hollywood, Fla Columbia have reported their death being reported applies with equal force 
Central Falls, R. I and injury experience for one to nine to the per cent change in injuries from 
Kingsport, Tenn 

. ° rye . > c . ry > >) g c 
eden’ Wi. police administration, any emphasis on 
get all the injuries’’ is almost certain 

Red Wing, Minn 

Napa, Calif injuries, but probably only in minor 

North Miami, Fla ones. Similarly, instructions to “‘skip 

River Rouge, Mich. 

Cadillac Mich Differences in the ratio of injuries a decrease in recorded cases in many 

adillac, 

Kinston, N. ¢ to deaths probably reflect primarily states. Introduction of financial respon 

Bemidji, Minn. injuries are reported. Other factors are increase reported injuries sharply 

Glastonbury, Conn 

Dyersburg, Tenn. few states omit some or all of the consciousness is regarded by many 

Owosso, Mich injuries in urban accidents; (2) there people as an element in the growing 

Maumee, Ohio ; es 3 . 

Stoughton, Mass the proportion of travel which is in such factors operating to destroy com 
urban area (the injury-death ratio for parability, indicated changes in the 

Mansfield, Conn ) ys 

Floral Park, N eae : . . 

I ratio for rural accidents) considered as reliable 

Ridgefield Pk., N. J 

Fort Myers, Fla 

Ponca City, Okla | ) 15 I + Ratio of 

’ YeathstF Injuriest+# 1959 to 1960 “ane 

Orange, Calif I ) Months = 959 36 Injuries to 

Greenville, Tex 

Augusta, Maine 

J 


Suffolk, Va. 2.0 9 months of 1960 1959 to 1960. Any tightening up of 
Winchester, Conn = 
to bring about an increase in reported 
River Forest, Ill. 
the scratches’ probably would result in 
East Haven, Conn 
Rock Springs, Wyo 2 10.3 differences in the extent to which all sibility laws has been observed to 
Bienderson. Ni. ¢ > 2°2 10,9 undoubtedly involved, such as: (1) a Even the public’s increased claims 
Ironwood, Mict - : nt 
sects a are large differences between states in number of injuries reported. With 
Holland, Mich. 
urban accidents is about four times the number of injuries should not be 
Ada, Okla 
La Salle, Ill % Change 1960 
. Calumet City, II. y 3 Yj Reported 1960 1959 1960 1959 Deaths Injuries Deaths 
Hillside, 


Berkley, Mich 
Oswego, bg 
Big Spring, Tex 
Woodland, Calif 
Bell, Calit 
. Niles, Ohio 
Defiance, Ohio 
Brookfield, Iil 
Goshen, Ind 
Bristol, Va 
Livermore, Calit 
. Naugatuck, Conn. 
San Fernando, Calif 
Norfolk, Neb 
Wethersfield, Conn 
Rocky River, Ohio 
Westminster, Calif. 
. W. Springfield, Mass. 
Monterey, Calit 
St. Joseph, Mich 
Esc anaba, Mich 
Gardner, Mass 
Oceanside, Calif 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Southington, Conn 
Leominster, Mass 
Ocala, Fla 
Dover, Ohio 
Circleville, Ohio 
Homewood, la 
Cambridge, Md 
La Grange Park, I 
Windham, Cont 
Iwo Rivers, Wis 
Ecorse, Mich 
Santa Paula, Calit 
Fort Thomas, Ky 
Westlake, Ohio 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
Monroe ( 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Logan, Utah 
Watertown, Wi 
Rye, N. Y 
Griffin, Ga 
Beaccn, N 
Brawley, Calif 
Newport Beach 
Windsor, Conn 
Goldsboro, N 
287. Milford, Mass 
88. Yuma, Ariz 
89 \ r 
90. Ly ™ ne tRural injuries only 
1, Rolling Meadews, Ill ttAll figures are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, 1959 figures cover the same 
92. Bloomington, Minn Seem reporting period as those for 1960 
93. North Chicago, Il. 4 1.0 26 *Less than .5%. 
»94. Pompano Beach, Fla 2 6 “Dp : Bs : 
195. Reidsville. N. ¢ 12 : eath and injury totals cover reports for all months indicated in this column 
96. Derby, Conn ( ) ( ) #Death totals and changes differ from national figures because those shown here are based 
97. Darien, Conn ) 1 on the states and months for which injury data are reported 
CANADIAN CITIES tCommonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Toronto, Ont 92 77 9 ] {TVirgin Islands 
London, Ont 7 8 
Hamilton, Ont 18 16 1 
Montreal, Que 4 97 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Library 
From Page 4 


Mock. Trafic Digest and Review. October 
1960, p. 17-18. 

(Ohio cracks down on unfit drivers op- 
erating vehicles under temporary learner 
licenses. ) 

Only the Fit May Drive. Journal of 
American Insurance. November 1960. p 
13-15 


Emergency Vehicles 

Transporting the Sick and Injured in 
Niagara Frontier Plan. Henry W. Osborne 
Traffic Quarterly. October 1960, p. 528-540 

(A program to reduce ambulance noise, 
train and certify drivers and attendants 
Also gives the present New York State 
laws for regulating emergency vehicles with 
suggestions for improvement.) 


Enforcement 

The Case for Improved Traffic Enforce 
ment in Chicago. Chicago Traffic Safety 
Review. September 1960, p. 1, 4 

Moving Violators Escape Arrest as En- 
forcement Declines and Accidents Rise 
Chicago Trafic Safety Review. September 
1960, p. 3 

Policing Controlled-Access Highways 
Robert V. Annett. Trafic Digest and Re- 
view. October 1960, p. 4-7, 32-33. 

(This article is based on the New York 
State Police 30 years’ of experience in han- 
dling traffic on high-speed super-roads.) 


Highways 

Chicago Expressways. George De Ment 
Trafic Engineering September 1960, p 
26-30 

Designing Better Freeways. George A 
Hill. Trafic Engineering. Oct. 1960, p 
11-18 

(A California engineer discusses experi- 
ence in designing freeways and stresses the 
important factor of the drivers’ characteris- 
tics in good design.) 


Insurance 

Merit Rating Results. S. Alexander Bell 
Best's Fire and Casualty News. September 
1960, p. 79-81, 84-86 


Programs 

Accident Prevention in Arizona. Robert 
J. Allen. Trafic Quarterly. October 1960 
p. 459-473 

(How Arizona's Traffic Safety Founda- 
tion and the Governor's Traffic Safety Co- 
ordinating Council are striving to transpose 
the state’s trafic record from one of the 
worst in the nation to one of the best.) 
Rules 

Parents—'‘Play It Safe!’ Safeguard Your 
Child. Mrs. J. B. Mills. California Parent 
Teacher. October 1960, p. 23 

(Necessary traffic rules that 
should teach children.) 


parents 


School Buses 
School Bus Transportation in Illinois. 
1960. 86pp. George T. Wilkins, Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, III 
Handbook for 


School Bus Drivers 


44pp. (no date). North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, Driver Education 
and Accident Records Division, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Illinois Manual for School Bus Drivers 
19pp. (No date). George T. Wilkins, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Signs and Signals 

Control Device for Blind Intersections 
Trafic Engineering. October 1960, p. 54. 
56 

(Adapted by Stephen G. Petersen, from 
a report of the Iowa State Highway Com- 
mission. ) 

Protection Problems at Railroad Grade 
Crossings. Theodore M. Vanderstempel 
Traffic Quarterly. October 1960, p. 541-549 

(An evaluation of the characteristics of 
reflective finishes on cross-buck signs at 
railroad crossings. ) 

Signals and Gestures for Directing Traf- 
fic. Trafic Digest and Review. October 
1960, p. 26-31 

(Effective trathce direction demands clear 
communication between officer and motor 
ists.) 


School Patrols 
Nashville’s PTA Crossing Patrols. The 
American City. October 1960, p. 123 


Traffic 

Michigan's TV _ Experiment 
Mackie. American Road Builder 
1960, p. 10-11, 25 

(A project to study and control freeway 
trafhc through the use of television. It is 
designed to give highway engineers infor- 
mation about driver behavior under all 
conditions and it is hoped that this will 
enable them to design better freeways.) 


John C. 
October 


Transportation 

Transportation Progress in Cook County. 
William J. Mortimer. Traffic Engineering. 
September 1960, p. 21-25 

Vehicles, Roads, People: A Fact Book on 
Highway Transportation and Safety for 
County Extension Workers. 75pp. Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation, 200 Ring Building, 
Washington 6, D. C€ 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 

MENTIONED 

ATA News 

4415 N. California Ave 

Chicago 25, Ill 

The American Cit) 

470 Fourth Ave 

New York 16, N. Y 

American Road Buildes 

918 - 16th St... N. W 

Washington 6, D. C 

Best's Fire and Casualty Neu 

75 Fulton St. 

New York 38, N. Y 

California Parent-Teacher 

322 W. Twenty-First St 

Los Angeles 7, Calif 

Chicago Traffic Safety Revieu 

20 N. Wacker Drive 

Chicago 6, IIl. 


Consumer Bulletin 
Consumer's Research, Inc 
Washington, N. J. 

Fleet Owner 

330 W. 42nd St 

New York, N. Y 
Highway Traffic Magazine 
601-3 Republic Bldg 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Journal of American Insurance 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Il. 

NEA Journal 

1201 - 16th St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. C 
Popular Science Monthly 
353 Fourth Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 
Traffic Digest & Revieu 
1804 Hinman Ave 
Evanston, III. 

Traffic Engineering 

2029 “K” St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 
Traffic Quarterly 

Eno Foundation 
Saugatuck, Conn 


Wanted—Super Salesmen 
From Page 35 


into a mighty force against accidents. 
I feel the time is due, perhaps long 
overdue, for industry and transporta- 
tion to support research to assist our 
safety efforts. 

We have recently had a glimpse of 
such teamwork in the Columbia Uni- 
versity-National Safety Council-Du 
Pont project (Outstanding Driver 
Award program). As a pilot program 
it reveals the possibilities of much 
good and all efforts should be made to 
strengthen this combination, 

Any good sales program must re- 
search its product and continually ex- 
amine its market. In effect, product 
and market research are inseparable 
companions in a_ successful business 
venture. 

We can use all the good new ideas 
we can get. 

But as safety men, we should never 
forget that there are still too many 
areas in our own industry and in 
allied industries that have never yet 
had the advantage of the old ideas. In 
that respect, we have a lot of un- 
finished business ahead of us. 


We don’t need new products so 
much as we need to do a better job of 
selling the products we have. So as 
good safety salesmen, let's get out and 
cover our territory. @ 
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“Whirlwind”’ 


From Page 27 


Kansas 


also continued her work with her own 
Kansas Farm Bureau group. She has 
acted as women’s state chairman for 
this group and has carried on intensive 
traffic safety and home safety pro- 
grams, in addition to the usual farm 
safety emphasis programs. 


Mrs. Haflich and her husband own 
a 3,000 acre farm near Garden City, 
in Finney County, where they 
milo. They have seven 


raise 
wheat and 
children and 24 grandchildren; at a 
family reunion, 10 people sit 
down to dinner. 


some 


No Idle Moments 


Mrs. Haflich, 
“Mother of the 
“spare” 


state 
1952 


who was 
Year,” in 
time fishing and 
been 


spends her 
active in 
with 


gardening. She has 
farm activities for many 
the Farm Bureau for 25 years, holding 
several important offices in that or- 
ganization, She is presently state chair- 
Farm Bureau Women, which 
woman on the 


years 


man of 
makes her the only 
state board of directors. In her own 


county, she has been active for 10 
years in 4-H work and has been pre- 
senting a regular radio program from 
Garden City for the same length of 
time. 
chairman of 


for Kansas. 


Not Governor Docking 
appointed Mrs. Haflich to attend the 
White 
tion, and last 
White 
dren and Youth. She is also currently 
serving as chairman of the Kansas 
Advisory Committee for the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. 


At present, she is also state 


the UNICEF 


Committee 


long ago, 
House Conference on Educa- 
yaar she 
Conference for 


attended the 
Chil- 


House 


Work with youth groups, rural 
health groups, untiring attendance at 
district and county meetings, as well 
as those held in surrounding states, 
add up to many thousands of miles 
of travel for her each year. 
willingly of herself and her time, and 
has received a life honorary member- 
ship in the PTA and other important 


recognition for her services. @ 


She gives 


Traffic Conference 
From Page 25 


The committee's purpose: to gather 
the facts to help make the job of 
driving on ice and snow safer and 
easier. 

Need for the group is illustrated 
by this fact: Though fewer miles are 
drven in winter than summer, the rate 
of motor vehicle deaths in relation to 
travel is highest in the fall and early 
winter. Mileage death rates usually 
reach a peak in December. 

A review of the work of this com- 
mittee shows how it gained its repu- 
tation for hard work. 

Almost every January or February 
finds the committee busy at work on 
the frozen surface of beautiful Pine 
Lake near Clintonville, Wis., testing 
the performance on ice and snow of 
all kinds of vehicles from big inter- 
city buses to the new 
American sport and 


foreign and 


compact cars 


Tires, tire chains and snow tires, are 
given exhaustive performance tests by 
committee engineers. 

The names of just a few key peo- 
ple who help make this committee go 
is enough to show the caliber of its 
membership F. William Petring, 
chief of the vehicle performance bu- 
reau, Bureau of Public Roads; Ross 
G. Wilcox, highway engineer, Port- 
land Cement Association; Walter 
Lashar, Jr., manager of technical 
sales, American Chain and Cable Co.: 
Roy Haeusler, automotive safety engi- 
neer, Chrysler Corp.; William A. Mc- 
Connell, manager, vehicles testing 
laboratory, Ford Motor Co.; A. H. 
Kelly, vehicles testing laboratory, Gen- 
eral Motors Proving Grounds; Bell- 
man D. Jones, Safe Winter Driving 
League; Dan Harmon, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., and Lewis C. Kibbee, 
chief of the automotive engineering 
section, American Trucking Associa- 
tions. 


In addition to testing vehicles and 








Your Children’s Safety is own Business 


Graubard’s Equipment is nationally known as the 


MG 


- 


FIRST, it 


trol member a sense of 
responsibility and a pride 
in doing his job well. 


SECOND, being “ 


Equipment” 
nized by 


and motorists alike, assur- 
ing their respect and com- 
plete cooperation. 


Write for Free Catalog and 
complete information 
and prices. 


GRAUBARD’S 


Newark 2, N. J. 


236 High Street, 


school safety equipment “That Pro- 
motes 
filling both of the conditions essential 
really 


gives each pa- 


school 


Safety.” It does this by ful- 


Safety Patrol. 


Check 


Your Safety 
Patrol Today! 


Look over the many 
standard’’ Safety Patrol 
Equipment items listed 
below and be sure your 
patrol members are prop- 
erly uniformed and ready 
perform the vital task 
of protecting your chil- 
dren, in all kinds of 
weather! . .. 
Belts 
Caps, Helmets 
Badges 
Arm Brassards 
Emblems 
Raincoats 
) Capes 
|} Caution Flags 
Merit Awards 
Boots & Overshoes 
|| Corporal Digbys 
| | Trafficones 
| School Warning 
Signs 
Traffic Control 
Signs 


effective 





Standard 
is recog- 
children 
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equipment, the committee has under- tics. In 1958 the group voted to 
taken the training of the high school come within the structure of the 
iriver education teachers during its Coungil’s Traffic Conference and to 
testing program. Teachers are shown change its name to Committee on 
what committee experts have learned Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics. 
ibout winter weather driving which ‘Formerly some 25 national or- 
nakes them better instructors. ganizations made up the Confer- 

The Committee on Uniform Traf ence,’ committee secretary Hugunin 
nk Accident Statistics is composed said. “We now have 18 organiza- 
t federal, state and municipal de tions with direct interest in traffic ac- 
partments or agencies having legal cident statistics and their uses rep- 


ré 1 t * ’ 
esponsibility for the collection and resented on the committee. 
study of trafic accident reports, 


safety and trafhc organizations and 
issociations having a substantial in 


Keeping accurate records of traf 
fic accidents and encouraging the in- 
telligent use of such information in 
accident prevention work is an im 
portant job,” Hugunin said. “The 
committee seeks to give guidance and 
direction to cities and states in this 
work.” 


erest in trafhce accident records 

Robert P. Shumate, assistant di 
rector of research and development 
tor the International Association of 
hiefs of Police, is committee chair- 
man, and John E. Smiley of the In 
surance Institute for Highway Safety 
s vice-chairman. Elbert Huguni n of 
the National Safety Council staff is 
secretary 

For many years this committee was 
known as the National Conference This can be accomplished,” he 
yn Uniform Trathc Accident Statis said, “by use of standard accident 


Hugunin explained that the big 
problem nationally is attaining uni- 
form and comparable practices in 
trafic accident records procedures 
from city to city and state to state. 


Is he or isn’t he? 


ask the 


BREATHALYZER 


No: guesswors—not unsupported opinion—but sci- 
entific proof of blood alcohol content is provided by 
the Breathalyzer. This instrument measures the pro 
portion of alcohol in the blood by a simple breath 
test which does not in any way violate the legal rights 
of the citizen It gives a permanent, unalterable 
record—with fingerprints—for documentary evidence 
n court. The unit is simple and inexpensive to op- 
erate, requires very little maintenance, and its uncom- 


plicated principle is easy to explain in a courtroom 


7 
e | STEPHENSON CORPORATION, Red Bank, New Jersey 


| } Please send me Breathalyzer Bulletin J-34 


oy \ Please arrange for demonstration 


aos = 


Send coupon for information 
or free demonstration. 


stacturers of the 
venson Radar Speed 
Minuteman Resu 
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report forms for police and drivers, 
standard summarization of traffic ac 
cident experiences for cities and 
states, use of standard terminology, 
and meaningful application of de- 
veloped information in trathe acci- 
dent prevention programs.” 


Two important current committee 
projects are revision of the Manual 
on Uniform Definitions of Motor Ve- 
hicle Acctdents and the Manual on 
Uses of Tra ffi Accident Records 


Other key members of the commit- 
tee are J. Stannard Baker, director ot 
research and development for the 
Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute; David Solomon, research engi- 
neer for the Bureau of Public Roads; 
Earl Allgaier, of the American Auto- 
mobile Association; Michael J. Harti- 
gan, trafhc engineer with the Illinois 
Expressway, representing the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers, and H. Gene 
Miller, manager of the research and 
statistics department for NSC 


The Committee on Traffic Safety 
at Highway-Railroad Crossings ts 
the newest of the standing commit 
tees in the Trafhc Conference. Ap 
proval for its formation was voted 
by the conference executive commit 
tee in July and the committee met 
for the first time during the Con 
gress 


The move to set up the new com 
mittee was initiated by the executive 
committee of the Railroad Section, 
Industrial Conference, NSC, at its 
Quebec meeting in June, with pas- 
sage of a resolution urging that 
such a committee be established 
within the Traffic Conference to 
augment the work of a similar com 
mittee of the Railroad Section. 


George Dempsey of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road, is committee chairman, and 
Jack Trimble of the NSC is secretary 


“For many years the Railroad Sec- 
tion of the Industrial Conference 
of NSC has had a railroad-highway 
traffic safety committee which has 
carried forward the Signs of Life and 
grade crossing safety education pro 
grams,’ Dempsey said. “However, in 
recent years a need has been felt for 
broadening the activity of this com- 
mittee, and closer association with the 
Trafhc Conference. We hope the new 
committee will serve this function.’ 


To Page 47 
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New... SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


First Aid Kits 


The Halco line 
of first aid kits 
now features the 
Kurvedge Style 
which is said to 
eliminate the pos 
sibility of injuries 
from sharp cor 
ners or edges 

Manufactured in many assortments and in compliance with 
tederal specifications concerning manufacture, as well as 
State regulations concerning assortment. Deep drawn, and 
made of heavy gauge steel. These kits, prior to painting, 
are finished with Zinc Chromate to prevent rusting. Water- 
proof, dustproof, and are available in 10 Unit, 16 Unit, 
24 Unit and 36 Unit sizes. 

A. E. Halperin Co., Inc., 75-87 Northampton St., 
Boston, Mass. (Item 41) 


Highway 
Safety 
Light 


SAFE-T-FLASH transistorized high 
way safety lights can be mounted on 
saw horses and barricades, and produce 
precisely-timed flashes through a 7-inch 
amber colored plastic lens 

The unit operates continuously at a 

choice of two flash rates and flash durations 

The lens and battery case of the SAFE-T-FLASH form 
4 one-piece enclosure of amber-colored, high-impact Tenite 
Butyrate plastic that will not shatter or crack under normal 
use. Further protection from damage is provided by a 
corrosion-resistant steel housing with a heavy-duty catch 
rhe unit is not affected by direct sunlight, rain, sleet, hail, 
snow or dust. The lamp and sealed-in transistor circuit are 
included in the shock- and vibration-resistant Flash Pak 
which is easily attached to a 6-volt battery 

Fisher-Pierce Co., 170 Pearl St., So. Braintree 85, 
Mass. (Item 42) 


Portable Stop Sign 


Provide added safety at school crossings with this cross 
ing guard stop sign. Features are: portable authentic stop 
sign; light weight aluminum construction with rubber hand 
grip; Regulation design on 1/, size scale; easy to use—easy 
to transport—long lasting. 

National Manufacturing & Equipment, Warsaw, 
Ind. (Item 43) 


Traffic Island 

A trathc control 
device being intro 
duced by West Side 


Iron Works, Inc. Of 
all-steel construction, 


with a_ heavily 
— Ww eighted, slip-resist- 
ant black base. The 


main tube is yellow, 
with optional reflectorization. The red cap at the top of tube 
is removable to permit storage of the two 16” x 16” red 
warning flags when the device is not in use. A flasher may 
be installed for night-time use. Height of tube is 26”; 
weight 13 Ibs 
West Side lron Works, Inc., 327 Front Ave., N. W., 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. (Item 44) 


Traffic Control Radar 


The Astrotherm Corporation announces two new models 
of one man, one car, traffic control radar. Model 600 fea 
tures a extremely narrow beam combined with very long 
range. This makes it possible to pick out one lane, at 
maximum range, on multi-lane highways and freeways. In 
addition it has a built-in electronic hold circuit which holds 
the violators top speed for easy reading and/or proof of 
the violation, 

Model 400 Trafficmaster, the economy model, has a 
lighted, miles-per-hour meter, an adjustable range switch 
and the same quick-disconnect and easy portability features 
of the more expensive model. This unit brings radar within 
the budget possibilities of the smallest towns and villages 

The Astrotherm Corp., 1625 Bellefontaine, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (Item 45) 


Lighting Control 
Pole Bracket 


This bracket was designed spe 
cifically for street lighting systems 
that must be adapted at the pole 
or cross-arm for locking-type light- 
ing controls recommended in cur- 
rent EEI and NEMA standards 
With the new bracket, virtually any 
photo electric lighting ¢ontrol can 
be used on any existing pole. Made 

of cast aluminum, for resistance to weather, it measures 
214, inches in diameter to provide a precision fit with con 
trols having NEMA-standard base dimensions. 

Precision Multiple Controls, Inc., 233 Chestnut St., 
Ridgewood, N. J. (Item 46) 
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Traffic Signs 
3 B-55 provides valuable in- 
on street marker and _ traffic 
signs and all types of sign ma- 
ind styles and finishes. Available 
In 2722 University 
ipolis 14, Minn 


Lyle Signs 
E. Minne 


For more details circle No. 8! 
on enclosed return posta! card 


Lighting Controls 
Released by Precision Multiples Controls 
233 Chestnut, Ridgeway, New Jersey, 
24-page data fils 
‘ls with lickin-type receptacles pre- 
ed by NEMA standards 
yunting accessories for adapting phot 
Automatis outdoor 
ng fixture Illustrated with photos 


nical drawings. Also included is 


describes tubeless 
along with 


T t iny 


or training personnel 


control the 


For more details circle No. 82 
on enclosed return postal card 


Hazard-Warning Device 
his amphliet Hawkins & 
1255 Eastshore Highway 


> 
lif 
il I 


Hawkins 
Berke- 


rts on a hazard-warning 


ep 
ianger ahead 

It serves vehicular 
recautionary signal 

ent on the 


nam 


For more details circle No. 83 
on enclosed return postal card 


t 


Fluorescent 


Lightin 


that can 


I 


ind 1 


For more details circle No. 84 
on enclosed return postal card 


Save On Ice Control 
F Dept. R-15 
Wis 
control 
is said to ove 
eading regardless 
spread up to 90 feet wide 


For more details circle No. 85 
on enclosed return posta! card 


Lighting Standards 
Booklet OTA s} 
luor I indards 
yaches 
lighting 
nstruction yet graceful 
I n line Millerbernd Mfg 
1, Minr 
For more details circle No. 86 
on enclosed return posta! card 


Motorcycles 
Literature is nov vailable from Harley 


Davidson Motor 37: in¢ Avenue 
Milwauk w on hei 31 line of 


LITERATURE 


motorcycles. Advanced features, new styl- 
ing and colors, and a completely new 
power class are described 

For more details circle No. 87 

on enclosed return postal card 


Traffic Director 

This infrared traffic detector designed 
for quick installation by the Heiland Div., 
ff Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Called the Traffitrol Detector, it offers 
flexibility to traffic engineers. It is said 
to be connectable to all types of existing 
traffic control 
puters The manufacturer claims it can 
accurately count cars moving as fast as 
80 mph Measuring 8%” by 812” by 9” 
ind weighs 18 lbs Mounted on utility 
poles or the side of a building within 
50 ft. of the road, the unit operates by 
sending out a beam which bounces off the 
road at an angle and is returned to the 
init. Each time the beam is broken it is 
ounted Minneapolis-Honeywell, Heiland 
Div., 5200 E. Evans Ave Denver 22, Colo 


boxes and central com- 


For more details circle No. 88 
on enclosed return postal card 


Safety Light 
Suitable for mounting on saw horses and 
rricades, Transistorized Safe-T-Flash 
1751A produces 135 flashes per min- 
55 miliseconds duration Lens and 
battery case form one-piece enclosure of 
amber-colored plastic that the manufa 
turer claims will not shatter or crack un- 
der normal use. The Fisher-Pierce Co., 94 
Braintree 85, Mass 


Pearl St., So 


For more details circle No. 89 
on enclosed return postal card 


Vehicle Burglar Alarm 
Designed to 
tents, while parked unattended and when 
Three types of units are avail- 
ible for use on automobiles, trucks and 
trailers and are designed to fit specific 
needs All carry insurance underwriters 
ipproval Auto-Mati Alarm Systems 


protect vehicle and its con- 


anderway 


For more details circle No. 90 
on enclosed return postal card 


Road Flares 

These snap-action re flares set up 
yuickly and remalir ible in high wind 
Twin Lucit lenses ive long-distance, 
ind are said to ex- 
ind state requirements 


wide-angle visibility 

ed all ICC, SAE 
or 16 in 

ire optional Arrow Safety 


spring-mounted warning 
Device 


For more details circle No. 9! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Torsion-Bar Suspension Truck Seat 

Designed to reduce driver fatigue by re- 
ijucing road shock, jolts, jars and vibra- 
tior The built-in shock 
ibsorber keeps seat level, preventing ‘“‘top- 
bottoming A horizontal tor- 
sion bar at rear of seat is said to permit 
depth, 
making easy installation possible in cab- 
forward and COE tractors 


double-acting 


ping’’ or 


40% reduction in seat and base 


Bostrom Corp., 133 Oregon Street, Mii- 
waukee 4, Wis 


For more details circle No. 92 
on enclosed return postal card 


Traffic Lane Markers 

Flexible markers that automatically raise 
and lower to vary traffic in peak hours 
and markers for permanent lane separa- 
tion are made by Nationwide Traffic En- 
gineering Co., Inc., 1823 Silver Avenue, 
Abington, Pa 


For more details circle No. 93 
on enclosed return postal card 


Emergency Traffic Controller 

This inexpensive traffic controller can 
put back and keep in operation any inter- 
section in the event of failure of the regu- 
ar controller. Installation takes less than 
a minute Arnold Electric Co., Winfield, 
Ii) 


For more details circle No. 94 
on enclosed return postal card 


Traffic Guides 

Designed to eliminate 
guide traffic safely into difficult areas, 
Saf-T-Posts are made of tough, colored 
plastic that literally ‘‘snap-back’’ when hit 
by careless motorists. Their solid, perma- 
nent appearance commands motorists’ re- 
spect Radiator Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N.C 


confusion and 


For more details circle No. 95 
on enclosed return postal card 


Traffic Signals 

The Eagle Signal Co., Moline, Illinois, 
now offers both 8 and 12 inch traffic sig- 
nals in their series KB170 and KB380 that 
may be mixed or matched for harmonious 
appearance and to suit your signal needs 


For more details circle No. % 
on enclosed return postal card 


Traffic Markers 

Used to protect freshly painted traffic 
lines these Z-Bar rubber traffic markers 
hug the pavement, despite their light 
weight. Brightly colored for increased visi- 
bility If struck by a vehicle they will 
just bounce, without injury to the vehicle 
or passing pedestrian Trafficade Corp 
Canoga St Auburn, N. Y 


For more details circle No. 97 
on enclosed return postal card 


Vehicle Safety-Checks 

The safe driving condition of employee 
vehicles is checked at plant parking lots 
Provides an effective ‘‘Off-the-Job” safety 
service to employees. Involves active par- 
ticipation on their part, enhances public 
relations for the 
safer vehicles in the community Free 
How To Do It" guides are available from 
Auto Industries Highway Safety Commit 
tee (2000 K St., N.W., Washington 6 
D. C.), co-sponsor with LOOK Magazine 
of National Vehicle Safety-Check conducted 
annually with the cooperation of the As- 
sociation of State and Provincial Safety 


Coordinators 


company and assures 


For more details circle No. 98 
on enclosed return postal card 
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Traffic Conference 
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From Page 44 


The committee will help direct the 
Council’s Signs of Life program, 
which seeks to call public attention 
to the importance of knowing and 
obeying all traffic signs, signals and 
trafic markings, and develop pro- 
grams designed to keep motorists 
alert to the need for caution at high- 
way grade crossings. It will en- 
courage greater uniformity of laws 
and regulations governing the move- 
ment of vehicles over railroad cross 
ings, encourage improved trathc law 
enforcement at such crossings, and 
help maintain liaison between the 
Traffic Conference and the Railroad 
Section and stronger support for pro- 
grams and projects which are of 
mutual interest. 


‘The membership of the com- 
mittee is only partially complete at 
this time,’” Dempsey said. “We will 
have representatives from a_ wide 
area representing industries and or 
ganizations whose interests and ex 
perience should help us develop 
practical programs for the further 
reduction of highway-rail accidents, 
and those accidents which come from 
failure to heed traffic signs.” 


Among those first selected for 
committee membership to help out 
line the work and membership are: 
Max D. Emmanuel, assistant chair- 
man, Western Military Bureau; P. 
H. Foley, assistant to chief signal 
engineer, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Ralph F. Gross, trafic and 
transit engineer, City of Chicago; 
L. C. Hahney, director of safety, 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; Milan N. 
Plavsic, director, department of pub- 
lic safety, Park Forest, Ill.; E. W. 
Hobbs, superintendent of safety, Mis- 
sourt, Pacific; G. R. Huntoon, super- 
intendent of safety, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. 


The Congress Program Committee 
has the tough job of planning the 
Congress traflic sessions each year. 
Its members, insofar as is possible, 
represent all of the different interests 
of the Conference so that the pro- 
grams will include something of in 
terest to all delegates. Bernard R. 
Caldwell, director of the North- 
western University Traffic Institute, 
is chairman for the 1961 program.@ 


The Wisconsin Way 


From Page 13 
& 


When both volunteers and violators 
attend, no one is identified as a vio- 
lator; this is a psychological advan- 
tage in teaching such programs. Rather 
than lecture, the teacher uses question- 
and-answer procedure which leads to 
discussion. In this way information is 
drawn out from the students, 


In October 1957, a pilot course in 
driver education for company-owned 
vehicles was offered to Wisconsin 
Power and Light Co. drivers through 
the Fond du Lac Vocational and Adult 
School. After completing this pro- 
gram, those enrolled commented, and 
their suggestions were incorporated 
into a final outline which included the 
following units 

Seriousness of accidents and 
psycho-physical aspects of dri 


ing; 

Knowledge and skills: 
Enforcement; 

Rules of the road: 


Defensive and expressway driv- 
ing; 


You and your public relations. 


It seems that enrollment in the 
course for drivers of company-owned 
vehicles will grow considerably in fu- 
ture years. Companies offer safety 
training to their employes with sig- 
nificant These organizations 
ate safety training conscious. How- 
ever, companies, even many of the 
larger ones, do not have training spe- 
cifically in driver education. Such 
training would benefit companies by 
reducing accidents and injuries, re- 


results. 


ducing insurance rates, and reducing 
employe hours and wages lost through 
It would also increase the 
longevity of moving stock, provide 
better service and improve public re- 
lations. Such a course is not intended 


accidents. 


for the large commercial freight oper- 
ator where a full-time safety training 
person is engaged, but is meant to 
serve the companies in which vehicle 
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“Drrverlb 


The most modern laboratory for 
testing and training today’s drivers. 
Includes all SEVEN important psy- 
chophysical tests. 


“Drverlah 


Tests for reaction time, visual acuity, 
depth perception, color vision, field 
of vision, glare resistance and night 
blindness. LESS testing time is re- 
quired. Its separate units can test up 
to FOUR persons at one time. 


Dirverlah 


The most versatile equipment on the 
market for continuous and/or mul- 
tiple testing in community or or- 
ganizational driver programs. Being 
portable its quick to set up and easy 
to use. Examinees receive their own 
reaction time chart and individual 
score sheet showing test results. 


“Dirverlels 


is a pioneer in testing devices and 
is used universally by all types of 
organizations in their safety pro- 
grams. A twelve year research and 
development period has made it the 
most efficient and accepted testing 
equipment available. 


“Drverlels 


Lowest priced on market. FOB 
factory. Additional information is 
available on DRIVERLAB and other 
educational products upon request. 
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operation is only a part of the total 
company operation, 


One out of every four pupils in the 
public schools of Wisconsin is trans- 
ported by bus or private vehicle to and 
from school. The total number of 
such students is 209,601. To carry 


» 


out this task, 3,724 school buses are 
used. Theodore Sorenson, director of 
transportation of the department of 
public instruction, is in charge of train- 
ing bus drivers serving the schools of 
Wisconsin. To supplement the bus 
driver's training, which is given on a 
clinical basis, the vocational and adult 
schools of Wisconsin offer additional 
training for school bus drivers. In 
1956, 25 drivers of school buses com- 
pleted a course offered through the fa- 
cilities of the Stevens Point Vocational 
and Adult School. Units of this course 
included: 


} 


Driver characteristics; 


Maintenance and mechanics ; 

Laws and regulations; 

Public relations; 

School bus transportation ; 
6. First Aid. 


The 12-hour course was evaluated 
and it was found that it would be best 
to offer First Aid as a complete pro- 
gram rather than a two-hour portion 
of the school bus driver program. 
First Aid is now being offered as a 
separate program to school bus drivers. 
School bus driver training, like other 
refresher courses, makes use of re- 
source people. For example, when 
presenting the school transportation 
problem unit, the local superintendent 
of the school is invited to present his 
viewpoint. 

On several occasions the Kenosha 
School of Vocational and Adult Edu- 





of conditions. 


Write for our folder. 


THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD. 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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cation has offered a “park it clinic.” 
This program is designed to help peo 
ple who wish to improve their parking. 
whether angle or parallel parking. Of- 
fered on Saturday mornings, the pro- 
gram opens with a film on parking. 
Following the film, individuals are 
given 15 to 20 minutes’ practice in 
parking under the instruction of a 
qualified driver education instructor. 
Four to six instructors have been en- 
gaged for the practice session on park. 
ing. 


In cooperation with the Wisconsin 
Neurological Center and the Madison 
Vocational and Adult School, para- 
plegic students have been enrolled in 
a driver training program this year. A 
new automobile with special hand con- 
trol was loaned to the school. The 
hand control costs $150 and the instal 
lation an additional $40. The para- 
plegics join other beginners in the 
classroom phase but are taught sep- 
arately in the behind-the-wheel aspect 
of the total program, It is expected 
that between 15 and 25 paraplegic 
students will be enrolled during this 
school year. 


In order for Wisconsin schools of 
vocational and adult education to have 
an effective program in driver educa 
tion, it has been necessary that driver 
educators be dedicated to safety and be 
willing to make necessary sacrifices in 
the development of the program. This 
can best be achieved by the full-time 
instructor who can give constant at- 
tention to the program. Much of the 
time given by the instructor to the de- 
velopment of the adult activities will 
be during hours after the regular 
school day. However, the rewards of 
intelligent public support of the pro- 
gram far offset the extra efforts in 
time given to such activities 


As a result of these adult traffic 
safety activities, communities become 
safer places in which to live. Because 
a climate of safety has developed, 
other safety activities also flourish. Of 
value to the school and the instructor 
is the constant evaluation offered by 
adults who serve to keep the program 
and the instructor up-to-date on traffic 
safety as it applies to the community 
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Will Federalism 
Fill the Vacuum? 
From Page 9 


Eisenhower period's developments, it 
is especially fitting that I look to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself for some 
clues to an analysis of these develop- 
ments during his Administration. In 
1957 he spoke to the annual Confer- 
ence of State Governors on the rela- 
tionship between the federal and state 
governments. He said: 


“As for traffic safety, this, happily, 
is still a state and local responsibility. 
But day by day the American people 
are paying an increasingly fearful price 
for the failure of the states to agree 
upon such safety essentials as stand- 
ards for licensing of drivers and ve- 
hicles and basic rules of the road.” 


In connection with trafhc fatalities, 
the President warned that ‘‘we simply 
cannot let this go on.’” Then he is- 
sued a challenge to the governors 


“Who is going to fill the vacuum? 
Someone must and someone will. Are 
you willing that, once again, it be 
Washington, D. C.?” 

The President stated his principles: 
“'T believe deeply in states’ rights . . 
But it is idle to champion. states’ 
rights without upholding states’ re- 

sponsibilities as well.” 

And he urged action to avoid the 
‘new vacuums into which the federal 
government will plunge ever more 
deeply, impelled by popular pressures 
and transient political expediencies.”’ 


In answer to the President’s chal- 
lenge to the governors, he and _ they 
in 1957 appointed a Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee, composed of 
governors and top-level federal offi- 
cials. In 1960, on its own request this 
committee was dissolved by the Presi- 
dent. Its final report gives this closing 
advice to the nation: 


“The best way to avoid an unneces- 
sary concentration of governmental re- 
sponsibility in Washington is to pre- 
vent in advance, wherever possible, 
the need for ‘crash’ programs involv- 
ing the federal government. In some 
measure the present degree of federal 
participation in state and local affairs 
reflects previous failure to anticipate 
needs. This failure in a sense creates 
a vacuum into which the federal 


government irresistibly moves or 1s 
forced.” 

Thus, the vacuum feared by the 
President in 1957 still seems to exist 
in 1960. Will the federal government 
continue to move into it ‘irresistibly’ ? 
The answer, of course, depends to a 
great degree on whether there is a 
vacuum and how serious it is. It is 
not too far-fetched to compare our 
federal system of 
balance scale, with the federal gov- 
ernment on one side, and the states 
and local governments on the other, 
and private enterprise as the fulcrum. 
To the extent that the efforts of state 
and local governments are light on the 
scale, the federal side of the balance 
is heavier in order to maintain the 
constitutionally-conceived balance. In 
this sense, federal activity is only a 
result of the failure of state and local 
governments to carry their full load 
To a group sophisticated in the safety 
field, I need not outline the responsi- 
bility of private and voluntary safety 


government to a 


efforts in assuring the effective opera- 
tion of the constitutional balance. 

Perhaps one of the major driving 
forces in safety during the past eight 
years has been the increasing, insistent 
“Let's DO something” attitude of the 
American people. And it is the pe 
culiar genius of our system of govern- 
ment that often such persistent and 
unsatisfied demands are ultimately re 
flected in Congressional action. As the 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
himself formerly a Governor, said in 
1959: 

‘When the state governments fail 
to satisfy the needs of the people, the 
people appeal to the federal govern- 
ment. 

In general terms, we are dealing 
here with something far broader in 
its application than safety alone. It 
touches on the very nature of our fed- 
eral system of government. It goes 
to the heart of the division of responsi 
bilities between the federal and state 
governments, and raises the funda 
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chart... graphic recording on chart indicates time truck engine started, 
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Information recorded on chart helps you plan better routing, control speed, 
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nental question whether the federal 
system itself is working satisfactorily. 


However, I should like to limit my 
sights to the question of safety. On 
1 purely personal basis, I would ven- 
ture to address two questions to the 
safety movement 


1) As a result of the failure of the 
states and local governments to cope 
with the safety vacuum to which the 
President called attention, was the 
period of the '50’s THE DECADE 
OF CREEPING FEDERALISM ? 

2) In the face of the warning from 
the Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee that “political institutions cannot 
emain static in the context of eco- 
yomic and social changes,” wa// a « 
MCh late and i cal ately 
iuums make the period of the ’60s 
THE CREEPING FEDERAL DEC 
i1DE?7® 


Seat Belts 


From Page 3¢ 


jidn’t wear my belt. I can see the 
headlines now. “Safety Director Hurt 
n Crash—Seat Belts Weren't Fas 


tened 


Now comes the silly part—super- 
stition. With my kind of luck I've 
onvinced myself that so long as I 
have the belts fastened, I won’t even 
be muvolved in an accident. But, by 
golly, the first time I drive without 
them being fastened, I'm going to be 
lobbered! In other words, I've 
spooked myself into wearing them! 
It would just be my luck. And if I 
were to be involved in an accident, 
ind the belts weren't fastened. then 
I'm really going to believe the super- 
stition angle. But if my belts are fas- 
tened and I'm not hurt, then my pro- 
fessional pride will come through so 
I can use my favorite adage—''l told 
you so.” 


Maybe we should try to motivate 
the driving public on supersitition. 
Nothing else seems to be working 
Let’s tell them that belts are magi 
harms if they are used! 


I'm just curious. Do you think any 
ye else feels the same as I do, or am 
I crazy? 

C. W. Seifert 
Safety Director 
Belcher Oil Co 


Traffic Short Courses 


From Page 36 


vestigation Northeastern Univer- 


sity, Boston, Mass. 


May 15-June 2 Motor Vehicle 
Trafhc Control for the Air Force 
Northwestern University Trathc In- 
stitute, Evanston, III. 


May 21-26—Institute on Police- 
Community Relations Kellogg Cen 
ter, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 


June 1-2—North Central Region 
In-Service Training Conference for 
Graduates of TPA Training Pro- 
gram—Wéisconsin State Patrol, Mil- 
waukee. (Presented by Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute. ) 


June 5-9—Eastern Region Trathi 
Court Conference Fordham Uni- 


New York, N. Y. (Pre- 


Northwestern University 


versit y, 
sente d by 
Trathc Institute. ) 


June 5-9—Police Juvenile Training 
Course—Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 


June 6-8—Seminar for Chiefs of 
TPA Students—Northwestern Uni- 
Trathc Evanston, 


versity Institute, 


Ill. 


June 12-16—Motor Fleet Super 
vision Northwestern University 
Trathc Institute, Evanston, Ill. Con 
tact: Glenn Carmichael. 


June 12-16 — Fundamentals of 
Trafhc Engineering and Police Traf- 
fic Regulation — Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University, East 


Lansing. 


June 16-18 Third Annual In- 
diana University Colt’s Police Com 
bat Pistol Match—Center for Police 
Training, Indiana University, Bloom 


ington. 


June 26-30 — Criminal Investiga- 
tion Part II—Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 
(Applicants must have completed 
Part I, offered March 20.) 


June 28-30—Northwest Region In 


Service Training Conference for 
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Graduates of TPA Training Pro 
gram and their Chiefs—Police De- 
partment, Tacoma, Wash. (Presented 
by Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute. ) 


...and 
PREVENT 


Safety Wheel Blocks are 
light, strong, tough because 
they're STEEL CAST- 
INGS. Hold heavy trucks, 
trailers with ease. Prevent 
accidents caused by vehicle 
moving away from dock 
while loading, unloading. 
Easy to handle, store. Prac- 
tically indestructible. 
Stocked for 

Immediate 

Delivery 


$12.35 ea. 
1-5 Blocks 


$11.45 ea. 


6 of more 
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Order now for immediate delivery! 
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traffic and transportation safety products and services 
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construed, however, that commercial products are ap- 
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How to give him 
A years of college 
for the price of 3 


If your money and your young- 
ster grew up together, it would 
certainly help meet college 
costs, wouldn’t it? That’s ex- 
actly how it works when you 
save for his education with 


$6.25 a week into U.S. Savings 
Bonds when he’s 2 or 3, you'll 
have put in $4900 by the time 
he reaches college age. Then 
cash the Bonds as you need 
them, and you'll get back about 





Daydreams won’t pay for books. Many 


people want 


college educations for their 


children but can’t shoulder the burden. Start- 
ing a U.S. Savings Bond program now makes 
sure the money will be ready for the college 
education your youngster deserves. 


U. S. Savings Bonds. For ex- 
ample, if you start putting 


$6900 —enough for a fair share 
of 4 years at State. 
WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any bank + You now earn 334% 
to maturity, 15°; more than ever 
before + You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guarantee 
- Your Bonds are replaced free if 
lost or stolen + You can get your 
money with interest anytime you 
yant it . You save more than 
money — you buy shares in a stronger 


America 


U.S. Savings Bonds 
are theft-proof! 
Fire-proof and 
loss-proof, too. 
Since 1941 the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment has replaced 
1,300,000 Bonds at 
no cost to the 
owners. 


You save more than money 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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peaceful world to grow in. Every U.S. Savings Bond you buy helps Phe Madvestininas Council and 
assure peace by keeping our country strong. this magazine 








Here’s how 
you can improve 


driver safety records 


in your fleet!... 


278.41 Experts Count ‘Em All 
Black and White 16mm sound 


278.42 In Case Of Accident 
Black and White 16mm sound 








278.43 Preventable Or Not? 
Black and White 16mm sound 


278.44 For Experts Only 


Color, 16mm sound 





SERIES 


Four motion pictures 
designed to improve professional 
safe driving performance 


This new National Safety Council training film series is based 
on the combined experience and knowledge of hundreds of 
member organizations with motor fleet operations. The series 
deals with four important driving topics: Reporting all accidents, 
What to do at the scene of an accident, The concept of the “pre- 
ventable” accident, and The concept of expert driving. It’s a 
film series that can help you train your drivers in important 
aspects of their job and, more important, will help you mold in 
them professional attitudes toward their job. Created by the 
National Safety Council, this series not only will train effec- 
tively but will hold yeur drivers’ interest. The series is an in- 
vestment that can be used in every fleet training program with 
good effects for many years. 


Send for free brochure... 


providing complete description 
of each film and costs. 
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